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VERBAL EVOCATION 


Linguists have typically left problems of association and memory 
to psychologists, just as psychologists have typically left questions of 
linguistic form to linguists. Their common ground is the relation of 
form to meaning, and association and memory, to the extent that they 
bear on this, assume an importance for scientists in both fields. 

In a recent article 1) Roman Jakobson reopened the question of a 
signatum with zero signans, treated by Kurt Goldstein. Crudely stated, 
this has to do with a sign whose meaning is known but whose verbal 
form has been forgotten. Its symptom is the recognition of an absence. 
The speaker (or writer, or thinker) is aware that there is a vehicle for 
his idea, may even recall something about it such as that it is long and 
starts with d, and that this vehicle is better than any other within 
reach, but he is unable to lay his hands on it. 

In pathology, the obliterated signans may never be recaptured, or 
may be recaptured only after psychiatric treatment. But psychopatholo- 
gy is not the only area in which the obliterated signans is to be found: 
it is of everyday occurrence in normal speech, where it reveals itself 
in the temporary loss of some verbalization and a slight delay in 
recovering it. It may be that there is always a time lapse between the 
issuance of a summons for a particular expression and its delivery; if 
this is true, as a rule the lapse is no greater than the time the speaker 
would need in any case for phonation, and no interruption results. But 
occasionally, especially with the careful writer or speaker who will not 
be satisfied with less than a precise word, delivery takes an appreciable 
time. By observing during that period of waiting and searching, we are 
able to learn something about the associative mechanisms that give 
speech its continuity and enable us to summon up from among count- 
less stored words, phrases, and complex verbal responses to earlier 
stimuli, the desired one to fit a new stimulus. For the linguist or 
psychologist who likes to see in language something analogous to a 
mechanical translator, this is worth looking into for the light that it 
may shed on lexical storage and lexical searching. 


1) Journal of Individual Psychology, Vol. 15, 62-65, May 1959. 
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For anyone but a linguist or a psychologist, the moment of search is 
linguistic chaff. The important thing about the hunt is the catch, and 
when the catch is in the bag, the hunt is forgotten. Also, this form of 
hunting is such an unremitting fact of our lives that there is no room 
for remembering, and the memory span at best is short — recapturing 
an associative link is like recalling a dream: unless one puts the dream 
into words while it is still warm, there is no recovering it later. Willis 
R. Whitney, Director Emeritus of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, played a game with himself when he found that he was 
staring at an emptiness where there should have been a signans. He 
wrote his experience down, as in this example: ‘‘The other day I tried 
to recall a certain senator. Blutgut popped into my mind. That’s 
nothing like it, | thought disgustedly. Nevertheless, I made a note of it. 
Pretty soon my subconscious gave me another nudge: Carney. I put 
that down too. Later I thought Gormley. Then, in a flash, I had it: 
Kilgore. Reading back on the notes, it was obvious that the associated 
ideas of blood and gore assumed a German disguise in Blutgut, became - 
Latinized in Carney, were Anglicized as Gormley, and crystallized as 
Kilgore. But if I hadn’t written the words down, I’d never have known 
how I got the answer.” 2) 

What Whitney describes was of course noted many years ago by 
E. W. Scripture and called by him the “‘mediate association of ideas’’. 3) 
Scripture’s experiments, coupled with those of Aschaffenburg, “found 
these intermediate ideas in all degrees of consciousness, from full 
consciousness, in which the succession appears as a series of three 
ideas, down to complete unconsciousness, where the idea is completely 
forgotten, or is not even recognized when shown.” 4) There is no magic 
in the number three — Whitney insists on a succession of four. Actually 
the mediation can be of any degree of length and complexity, though 
the more steps there are, the harder they are to retrace and the more 
likely it is that the whole series will escape attention. 

In the discussion to follow I shall use the term ‘“‘field” for multiple 
things tied together in any kind or degree of relatedness that is not 
based purely on linguistic form (under which I include syntax). Thus 
three things whose names start with the phoneme /m/ and belong to 

2) Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 13, 1945, p. 6. 


3) The new psychology. New York: Scribners, 1898, pp. 199-207. 
4) O>. cit., p. 206. 
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the same form class, e.g. nouns, but are not as far as can be discerned 
related in any other way, such as moan, mule, and mitt, are not in field 
relationship. But mule and mink are both ‘names of animals’, and to 
this extent are in field relationship. The concept is necessarily vague; 
one may conceive of a field relationship between mule and mitt on the 
basis of ‘names of material objects’. Since the focus can be as broad 
as one cares to make it, there are hardly any two things, however 
disparate, that might not be brought into some field or other. But the 
broader the field, the less operative, I should think, would be the 
association within it, and anything as comprehensive as ‘material 
objects’ could be disregarded. Despite its vagueness, the concept is 
useful, for otherwise we have no term that will distinguish between a 
series like (A) hermit — (B) acolyte — (C) anchorite and one like (A) 
hermit — (B) anchor — (C) anchorite, the first having its intermediate 
step in field relationship with the starting point (‘terms of religion’), 
the second not. 

If at the broader end we exclude from “‘field’’ something as inclusive 
as ‘names of material objects’, at the narrower end we should also 
exclude synonymy. In the series (A) name of the man I met last night 
— (B) Jim Blade, or (A) happy — (B) joyful, the focus is too narrow 
to take in what can properly be called a field, and the association may 
well be immediate.®) 

Why exclude linguistic form from “field’’? It might seem just as 
reasonable to include ‘all things with names starting with the consonant 
cluster /str/’ as to include ‘all things green’ — the irrelevance of one to 
any more meaningful association is about as great as the irrelevance 
of the other. There are two reasons. First, it is worth while to set up 
what may turn out to be a null hypothesis, namely, that linguistic 
form is in any way different from other things that may occur as 
associative links; if it is difficult to show such a difference, then we 
have evidence that lexical storage in the brain depends no more on 
linguistic similarities than on similarities of any other kind. Second, 
linguistic form is in a rather special category anyway in that the final 
link in the chain is itself a verbalization — not the mental image of a 


5) I qualify this statement in order not to have to prove a negative. Until we 
can trace the mechanisms that tie happy to joyful, we cannot say that there is 
no third term between them. Meanwhile we must assume that it is at least possi- 
ble that there is no third term at all. 
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lemon nor the selection of one thing remembered out of a physical set 
of alternatives, like one culprit from a police lineup, but a form like 
George List or irrecusable, something drawn wholly from storage and 
capable of being pinpointed by a speaker’s performance. While the 
playing of a forgotten piece of music or the dancing of a forgotten step 
would do as well, the verbalization has obvious advantages — its 
familiarity and physical brevity. 

In the examples that follow I accordingly keep the linguistic and 
the non-linguistic associative links separate from each other, and 
different kinds of each separate in turn, as far as I am able to dis- 
tinguish them. They are drawn mostly from personal experiences, 
recorded over many years, but I shall refer to myself impersonally 
as QO. I divide them into two major classes, the first being cases of 
“successive delivery’, where the links precede the end result and do 
not interfere with its articulation, the second cases of “‘simultaneous 
delivery”, where the end result and one or more links are uttered at 
the same time, resulting in a lapsus linguae. 


I. SUCCESSIVE DELIVERY 
(1) Association via linguistic form: shared phonemes and shared 
morphs. 

Case 1. O tried to remember the name of Al Capp’s heroine. All he 
could grasp was Lulu Belle, a reflection of the fact that the desired 
name also consisted of two words (plus the — here ineffectual — field 
relationship of ‘rustic names’). Two days later, while cycling home at 
night when the air was balmy, O mused to himself how pleasant it was 
to ride in the long days in May. Immediately the order of two days 
earlier was filled: Daisy Mae. 

Case 2. For a pair of pictures illustrating a grammatical problem 
in Spanish, it was suggested that one show an Indian woman with 
a child on her back, and the other the same Indian woman carrying a 
large jar. As the word for jar, O proposed cacharro, a word that he 
had never used before, in place of the more familiar javro. Retracing, 
he found that the intermediate step had been cachorro ‘cub’, suggested 
by the name of the other burden, n7fio ‘child’. 

Case 3. O was on the track of a word more or less synonymous with 
arbitrary. The phrase to alienate affections came first to mind, then the 
desired word, inalienable. 
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Case 4. O tried to remember the term for ingestive or egestive action 
of the alimentary canal. The word Gestalt came to mind, with the 
conviction that the desired word was akin to it. Presently the latter 
emerged: peristalsis. 

Case 5 illustrates a purely formal association that turned out to be 
a blind alley. Trying to recall a word similar to carotid, O succeeded in 
grasping it as caryatid. But on the way he unaccountably thought of 
some kind of bug, and later realized that he had been sidetracked by 
katydid. (Or did the y of the spelling help out ?) 

Case 6 illustrates an exceptionally remote association. A friend 
called and left a message with O to be delivered to O’s wife. O forgot 
the message until a few hours later when he started to discuss with his 
wife a Christmas card just received from an acquaintance in a distant 
city. The forgotten message was immediately remembered. The distant 
friend had had a child named Lynn, seen only briefly five years earlier 
and whose name O would probably not have been able to recall had he 
been asked it; and the friend of O’s wife, the lady who had left the 
message, was also named Lynn. 

It seems to make no difference in the power of the association 
whether the shared elements are merely phonemes or are recognizable 
morphs. In caryatid-katydid the shared elements are phonemes and, 
nothing more. In alienate and inalienable there is a shared morph. In 
days in May and Daisy Mae there are two shared morphs, but the first, 
[dej], is only an etymological fossil in Daisy, and the second, [mej], 
represents nothing more than a pair of homophones. 

Although the formal links in Cases 1-6 outweigh all others, one 
cannot absolutely exclude the possibility of a field relationship unless 
the end result is completely irrelevant to what mediates it. This seems 
to be true of Daisy Mae, but in Gestalt-pertstalsis there is a vague field 
of ‘behavioral terms’, and in Lynn a vague field of ‘names of female 
acquaintances’. 

Case 7 is another with a dim possibility of some kind of field. Trying 
to recall a certain kind of covered wagon, O first picked up Saratoga, and 
then the sought-for term, Conestoga wagon. Possible field, ‘names of 
places’. 


(2) Association via linguistic form: shared frame. 
Case 8. O tried to remember the names of two persons to whom 
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he owed reprints. One of them came promptly. Mrs. Perry, but the 
other held back. O then got the distinct feeling that the two names 
were connected in some way other than the present context. Finally 
the second name emerged: Daniel Gregory Mason. The frame shared by 
both was of course Erle Stanley Gardner’s lawyer, Perry Mason. 

Case 9. Listening to a radio program on which one personage got 
himself into trouble by admitting to his real name, O thought, ‘‘Under 
those circumstances I’d give an assumed name — I'd call myself 
Terhune’. Then, wondering what would be the right first name for 
this, O hit upon Bayson. Some time later the realization came that 
the suggestion of Bayson had come from Albert Payson Terhune. 

In 8 and 9 the shared frame is a linear sequence in which the im- 
mediate and mediate items both occur, but which is otherwise irrele- 
vant to both. 


(3) Association via meaning: rival signans, or synonymy. 

I have already rejected relevant synonymy on the ground that we ~ 
cannot be sure the association is not immediate. This is particularly 
true as synonyms are frequently linked as sets at some stage of learning. 
Trying to capture the word incarnadine from a starting point of red 
may lead across a memorized quasi-paradigmatic frame red-scarlet- 
vuddy-crimson-incarnadine rather than over a semantic bridge. Besides, 
a relevant synonym often discharges the energy of the search in a wrong 
direction: delivery of an undesired one is apt to block the delivery of a 
desired one. Irrelevant synonymy, on the other hand, is better proof 
of a semantic link. 

Case 10. O was on the point of saying radio depot but rejected it in 
favor of radio station in time to avoid an overt lapse. While the formal 
resemblance of vadio and railway undoubtedly helped to evoke the 
latter as a middle step, and the association of both depot and station 
with railway in turn helped to evoke station, there is more than a 
formal association here: railway station and railway (or more likely 
railroad) depot have virtually identical ranges of occurrence, and the 
irrelevant synonymy must have played a part. 

Case 11. O was unable to recall the name of a small town in Costa 
Rica. The name of a town in California emerged, La Jolla, and after 
it the desired word, Alajuela. Alhaja and joya are both Spanish words 
meaning ‘jewel’. There is of course also a field relationship here: 
‘names of towns’. 
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(4) Association via meaning: rival signatum. 

Case 12. O was trying to recall a word referring to polite usage. The 
notion a word referring to formal attire in Spanish emerged, and follow- 
ing it the word itself, etiqueta. The word desired was the English 
cognate etiquette. 


(5) Association by a series of linguistic forms. 

Case 13. Running across the word folymathia, O was unable to 
recall a certain synonym. The first thing that came to mind was 
polygraph. This led to a mental picture of a drawing device in the 
shape of a movable parallelogram, and after a while to the latter’s 
name, pantograph. This in turn brought home the desired word, 
pansophist. The series was AB via foly-, BC via -graph, and CD via 


pan-. 


(6) Field associations. 

I group here the numerous evocations in which more than local 
form or local meaning is involved. There seems to be a kind of reserved 
space for collective stocks — a storage for names-of-people, names-of- 
places, terms-of-religion, terms-of-politics, etc., as if anything that 
reduced the semantic distance between a mediating and a mediated 
item would somehow establish itself. In a general sense, the field is 
always the prime evocative agent: one seeks a word fitting a given 
context referring to sailing craft and the word is delivered without 
any mediation of which one is aware. But a general field is too broad 
to map, and we must merely recognize its existence while tracing the 
local steps along an associative pathway. The remaining examples 
involve more or less intricate interlacings of form and meaning in an 
associative field. 

Case 14, field plus shared morph plus shared phonemes. Searching 
for the name of an occupational disease of miners, O first encountered 
psittacosis, then the desired term, s¢licosis. Field, ‘names of diseases’. 
Shared morph, -osis. Shared phonemes, /si/. 

Case 15, two fields plus shared phonemes. O was trying to recall the 
name for a system of agriculture midway between sedentary agriculture 
and nomadism. For a time the term that obtruded itself was nopal, 
the prickly pear — here the field was ‘things-in-view’ (O was motoring 
through Western desert country at the time). This led to the desired 
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word, milpa. Second field, ‘Spanish-words-of-Aztec-origin’. Shared 
phonemes, /p/, /1/, /a/, plus nasal. 

Case 16, field plus near synonymy plus shared initial phoneme 
(alliteration). O referred to a Mr. Peacock as Mr. Partridge. Field, 
‘names-of-persons’. Synonymy, ‘bird-with-fantail’. Phonemic simi- 
larity, initial /p/. 

Case 17, two fields plus shared phonemes. O tried to recall the word 
for a certain kind of choice, vaguely thinking of it in terms of philosophy. 
The first emergence was a nonce-form, Hobbesian choice, followed by 
the right one, Hobson’s choice. First field, ‘philosophy’ (the philosopher 
Hobbes and questions of choice). Second field, ‘names-of-persons’. 
Shared phonemes, /h/, /a/, /b/, /n/, plus sibilants. 

Case 18, three fields plus riming shared phonemes. O tried to recall 
the term for a small size of can, which seemed vaguely reminiscent of a 
sporting term. Two intermediate words appeared, portmanteau and 
coney, and finally the wanted one, pony. First field, ‘sports’: pony and 
coney. Second field, ‘small things’: coney and pony in the relevant 
sense. Third field, ‘objects-for-carrying-things’: ‘can’ and portmanteau. 
Shared phonemes, all but the initial of coney, and the initial of fort- 
manteau. 

Case 19, two overlapping fields plus shared phonemes plus shared 
morph. O tried to recall the name of a certain well-known actor. The 
sequence was (A) Jascha Heifetz + (B) Mischa Elman — (C) Mischa 
Auer. Overlapping fields: ‘names-of-entertainers’, ‘names-of-musicians’. 
Shared phonemes in Jascha and Mischa, /§/, /a/, plus same syllabic 
and prosodic structure. Shared morph, Mischa. 

Case 20, shared phonemes plus shared morphs plus synonymy plus 
rival signatum. O was trying to remember a word applied to a prema- 
turely intelligent child. At first the only thing that obtruded itself was 
procacious, with a tinge of prodigious or prodigy. Then it occurred to O 
that there was some connection with the meaning ‘to cook beforehand’, 
and Spanish cocer gave the clue to precocious. Shared phonemes, 
everything in procacious and precocious except /e/ vs. /i/. Shared 
morphs, suffix -cous in procacious, precocious, and prodigious, intensi- 
fied in the neologistic suffix [SoS]; and the shared stem in prodigy and 
prodigious. Synonymy, prodigy and precocious. Rival signata, ‘prema- 
turely intelligent’ and ‘cooked beforehand’. 
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II. SIMULTANEOUS DELIVERY: BLENDS AND LAPSES 


If in recalling an item D, a series ABCD can be retraced, is it certain 
that B and C were effective links in the successful delivery of D? 
Where some stimulus is involved that is obviously external, like days 
in May, the link must be regarded as effective. The contrary case, 
where a mediate step is negatively effective, is illustrated by Jakobson’s 
example of the woman with a violent aversion to worms who was 
unable to produce the Russian verb kishet ‘to swarm’, which is frequent 
ly used in describing worms. But in other cases of successful delivery, 
we cannot be sure whether the mediate steps are indispensable turns 
in the main road or are merely bypaths branching out from it: in other 
words, whether the first or the second of the following diagrams 
applies: 


A 
aN D err 2 
ia wi Ss a 
B c B 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


In the first case, D would not have been arrived at without B and 
C. In the second, it would have been arrived at anyway. 

If what we are interested in is what might be termed “proximity 
in storage’’, it does not matter that the process moves in one direction 
at a time or more than one. In either case we have evidence that two 
points are linked, and hence are in some way probably “close to”’ each 
other. 

The same holds for simultaneous delivery. If B and C are delivered 
at the same time, we cannot be sure whether B is a link to C (or vice 
versa), or whether both are directly linked to A. Simultaneity seems 
to argue for the direct link; but since phonation takes a finite amount 
of time, it is possible that B precedes and is partially uttered but then 
rejected in favor of the more satisfactory C which it has suggested, 
the whole thing taking place so fast that elements of both B and C 
appear in the final result. In either case the obvious conclusion is that 
the bond between B and C is extremely close. It is probably no accident 
that B and C are usually at least partially synonymous besides being 
as a rule similar in form. 
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(1) Accidental blends involving elements that are not closely synony- 
mous and have relatively low formal resemblance: 

imitate + portray — imitray ®) 

Norwegian + Swedish — Norwedish 

courteous + cordial — cordious ([kordzas]) 7) 

exactly + actually — exactually 

leeway + freedom -> freeway (to have more freeway) 

(In addition to the formal resemblance between A and B, there is 
generally a resemblance between C and some existing normal English 
morph or morphs — here C becomes identical with such a morph, 
freeway. And the blend is more likely in proportion as the meaning 
of the existent morph thus arrived at is consonant with the utterance 
as a whole, evidence of the field relationship. When I said The socalled 
medial strength is length, I (1) blended stress and length, (2) produced 
an existing morph, and (3) gave something roughly synonymous with 
the intended word, stress.) 

under the guise of + on the pretext of — on the guise of 8) 
to waive + to lay away — to waylay (waylay a requirement) 


(2) Accidental blends involving close synonymy but relatively low 
formal resemblance: 
gorged + bulging — gorging (cupboards gorging with clothes) 
trepidation + disquietude — trepitude 
at her wit’s end + at the end of her rope — at her rope’s end 
many a night + many’s the night + many the night 
high spirits + fine fettle + high fettle 
agape + with bated breath — with gaping breath. 


(3) Accidental blends involving less synonymy and more formal 
resemblance: 
canteen + container — cantainer 
pressed -+ fresh — preshed (a beautifully preshed collar) 
portentous + pretentious — potentious (a potentious house) 
glut + clutter — glutter (grain gluttered the terminals) 9) 


6) Red Skelton, Dec. 30, 1951. 

?) Hazel Messimore, Sep. 7, 1949. 
) 

) 


eo 


Drew Pearson, Jan. 12, 1953. 


9) New York, Star July 11, 1948. 
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Knott’s Berry Farm + Watts-Hardy Dairy > Watt’s Dairy 
Farm. 


(4) Accidental blends involving close synonymy and close formal 
resemblance: 
protuberant + protrude — protruberant 
attentively + intently —intentively (I listen intentzvely) 
glare + leer — gleer 
prating + ranting — pranting 
glum + grim > grum, glim (What's the matter, son, looking so 
grum — glim ?) 
abandon + disband -> disbandon (Book club being disbandoned) 
from $6.50 up + $6.50 and up > from $6.50 and up (price marker) 
As with the earlier examples of successive delivery, blends may also 
involve more than two terms. A triple blend occurred in the following: 
a speaker wishing to refer to the Flativons, a landmark near Boulder, 
Colorado, called them the Flagstones, blending Flatirons with Flagstaff 
(the name of a nearby park) and with stones, which is what the Flatirons 
are. Note the formal resemblance between flat and flag, between 
flatiron and flagstone as compounds; and note that the end result is 
again an existing form. Following is an example of a four-way blend: 
“And the passage goes as this — as thus — as so — as follows’’.1°) The 
speaker blended as follows successively with this way, thus, and so. 
The natural interconnectedness of accidental blends 14) is revealed 
in the readiness with which many of them are unconsciously adopted, 
especially those containing looser elements of syntax. In the following, 
many speakers are not aware that they are using what was originally 
a blend; in fact, some of them have become standard: 
twenty-some + twenty-odd -> twenty-some-odd (twenty-some 
was perhaps already a blend of some twenty and twenty-odd) 
most places + almost everywhere — most everywhere (influence 
of the blend is seen in the fact that most for almost is limited 
to situations like this; few would say most ten) 


10) President of the University of Nevada, speech, Oct. 14, 1960. 

11) T have left out of account the intentional blends coined for some literary 
purpose: words such as amnecdotage, sophomoronic, tremorous (Hart Crane, 
“TLegend’’). The spontaneous blend is rarely quite as incongruous as most of the 
inventions, though the process is probably the same. 
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hardly had...when + no sooner had...than — hardly had... 
than (He had hardly eaten his supper than he had to leave) 

I won’t stand that! (‘tolerate’) + I won’t stand for that (‘uphold, 
support’) —> I won’t stand for that! (the blend is between the 
intonation of the first and the lexical elements of the second, 
plus the pattern of verbs with for: hope for, look for, wait for, 
etc.) 

He has the most of all + He has more than any — He has the 
most of any (has the most notes of any of the other woodwinds }) 

It’s been nine hours since I ate anything + It’s been nine hours 
that I’ve not eaten anything — It’s been nine hours since I’ve 
eaten anything 

He didn’t stay any longer that (‘so far as’) he could help + He 
didn’t stay any longer than he had to — He didn’t stay any 
longer than he could help 


(5) Other lapses: 

An accidental blend is by definition a lapse. Other lapses on in- 
spection appear to involve the same processes, and it may be that there 
is no useful distinction between one kind and another. When a speaker 
says I broached a few people (‘approached them on a subject newly 
broached’), we can probably still set up the equation approached +- 
broached -> broached, since such a substantial phonemic part of ap- 
proached is retained. The false start in a chain — train of thought, in 
which chain is corrected to train, similarly allows of train + chain > 
chain. When a doctor writes The reaction to mosquito bites is not always 
alike we can set up the equation reaction is the same +- reactions are 
alike —> reaction ts alike or reactions are the same +- reactions are alike > 
reaction ts the same + reaction is alike. This is a blend of same and alike 
in the sense that while alike has not assumed any phonemic resem- 
blance to same, it has assumed the latter word’s distribution. The 
now widespread confusion of substitute and replace evidences a similar 
blending of distributions. 

When a lapse is imitated, the fault is no longer one of delivery but of 
storage: e.g., the use of flaunt for flout in imitation of other speakers. 
Or the storage may reflect an initial act of confusion, especially with 


12) Golden Record Library No. 2, issued 1960. 
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words that are relatively long and comparatively rare: the first speaker 
who said to mitigate in one’s favor may well have had the word militate 
so imperfectly learned that mitigate displaced it. Similarly with 
hypothecate for hypothesize. But imperfect acquisition or acquisition 
from doubtful models has little to reveal about the nature of lexical 
storage. 

As with lexical searching and blends, now and then a lapse will 
involve strung-out associations. The speaker who said Like in New 
York, when our friends would fall — drop in was looking for a certain 
synonym of fo visit, which apparently evoked first ¢o call, then, by 
formal resemblance of call and fall and irrelevant synonymy of fall 
and drop, bridged the gap to the desired expression, drop in. 

Blends and lapses tell us not only about what items are close to 
what, but also something about the KINDs of items across which links 
are forged, the relation that they bear to the language of the speaker. 
They appear to be in the shape of dominant word- and syllable-types 
which are typical of the language (‘canonical forms’) though they may 
not correspond to the morphs of segmental analysis. The speaker who 
referred to a person as plumpier than someone else brought over not 
only the comparative suffix -er but also the double suffix found in 
words that are based on nouns: chubbier, tubbier, chunkier. Cordious 
involves a “‘suffix’”’ that is present in outrageous, gorgeous, rampageous. 
Exactually reflects not only actually but also factually. Grum and glim 
reproduce highly frequent clusters and correspond to canonical types 
quite central to the lexicon: slum, drum, prim, slim, brim, etc. Gleer 
adds one more to a list of g/- and g- words meaning ‘look’: glance, glare, 
glower, goggle, gape. Similar linkages occur in spoonerisms, with the 
difference that whereas in lexical searching they are entirely out of 
sight and in blends they are only partially in view, in spoonerisms 
they are fully exposed: audio radiance for radio audience results in 
existing words; set asiding for setting aside and assign assailum for 
insane asylum are a reassembling of already stored morphs. 


CONCLUSION 

Until a way is found to get more direct evidence, observations like 
those here are useful to tell us something about what our linguistic 
stock in trade consists of and how it is stored. Three characteristics 
stand out: 
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(1) The stored units are in themselves of every imaginable degree 
of complexity, from single phonemes (even from mere distinctive 
features, as in the nasal of Case 15 or the sibilants of 17) on up through 
various kinds of phonemic clusters (gleer), syllabic structures (Jascha- 
Mischa), rimes and alliterations (Knott’s Berry Farm, Watt's Dairy 
Farm), prosodic types (flagstaff-flatiron), individual morphemes, 
intonations (I won’t stand for it!), and high-level syntactic stereotypes 
(to alienate affections), some helped along the way by a transformational 
relationship with another term in the equation (at the end of her rope — 
at her rope’s end). What impresses one with this assemblage is its 
heterogeneity. It is not even confined to one sensory field: spellings, 
which are of course visual, undoubtedly play a part. 

(2) The ‘resemblances’ (associative pathways, proximities in 
storage, or whatever analogy is appropriate) — by which we prove the 
existence of the units — may be of any order of form or meaning. Two 
items may be similar, and one may serve to snag the other, on the 
basis of any feature whatever: internal form, such as shared phonemes ~ 
or shared morphs, external form such as a shared frame (Perry Mason), 
or meaning, in the broader “‘field’’ sense or in the narrower sense of 
relevant or irrelevant synonymy. This last is perhaps only a very 
generalized kind of external form — since synonyms have identical or 
near-identical ranges of occurrence, there is a formal connection 
between, say, to buy and to purchase in the shared frame He — the 
goods with his own money. 

(3) While the elements are linguistic, the processes do not take place 
in an orderly linguistic manner. A first step may be in terms of 
phonemes, a —— terms of irrelevant synonymy, a third in terms 
of a syntactic rel tionship, a fourth in terms of some fixed memorized 
frame, and a fifth in terms of any of these steps applied to a second | 
language of which the speaker has a command. It is as if the relation- 
ships and mobility were such that all the resources for search could be 
made available at once. 

What remains unresolved is whether cases of instantaneous delivery 
— uninterrupted utterance — are different in kind or only in speed and 
accuracy from those described here. Though unable to settle this 
question, we can pose it in a way that will make answers easier to 
seek. One side of the question is whether a given instantaneous 
utterance is aninnovation oris merely a unit drawn bodily from storage. 
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If it is possible for the sight of a dog to elicit the automatic response 
dog, it should be possible for a more complex situation that has been 
met (or the like of which has been met) before to elicit the same more 
complex verbalization that was previously used — it is highly probable 
that a large percentage of linguistic responses are repetitions either of 
what we have ourselves said before or have heard said, and their 
syntactic complexity is at a different level, like the complexity of a 
sound wave in relation to a phoneme, and is therefore irrelevant. If 
so, it is not surprising that such responses are given trippingly on the 
tongue, for they are recovered as wholes. A second side of the question 
is the degree to which search and organization take place before 
phonation starts; that is, whether we think out our sentences during 
normal breaks in the rhythm, and then give them all of a piece. A 
third side is the speed with which it may be possible for us to capture 
an item during the very act of uttering the sentence of which it then 
becomes a component. If it turns out that delays can be infinitesimal, 
then all recoveries from storage may be like the ones I have described 
or even like some deliberate search for a pun or a metaphor, the 
difference being that the latter are just a slowing down, a sort of 
magnification, of the re-assembling, creative process that always 
takes place in speech. This would in turn imply that associative links 
come into view only exceptionally, and when they do they tend to be 
discounted because of their apparent irrelevance. 

One final observation. As the stored items are more or less discrete, 
a search that goes through them must take place in jumps. This 
appears to answer to the facts — there is not a smooth transition from 
clue to discovery, but a series of hops and skips yee one clue to the 
next. 


University of Colorado DwicuT L. BOLINGER 


LANGUAGE LEARNING AND LANGUAGE ANALYSIS }) 


INTRODUCTION 

The title of this lecture, ‘Language learning and language analysis’, 
is a variant of the title of various other studies that have appeared on 
that basic problem: the relation between speaking a language and 
studying it, between the use of language and the description of it, 
between speech and linguistics. 

If the attitude of the speaker as well as his occupation with speech 
are completely different from those of the language student, when we 
think of the first stage of speaking: that of learning the language, and 
compare it with linguistic analysis — especially the analysis of a language 
which has never been described before — we find several points of 
contact between the two. This applies both to the acquisition of the 
mother tongue and to the learning of a second language under natural - 
circumstances, with the language student taking part in the daily life 
of the language community. Intentionally I said “‘points of contact’, 
not “‘points of similarity’’, for very little is known as yet about the 
way in which language is learned, especially the first language, the 
mother tongue. What I have in mind is a fact less deeply hidden, 
right on the surface and yet surprisingly often overlooked: the simple 
fact that a language, to exist at all and to be analyzed at all, must have 
been learned; that if a number of people present in their speech the 
complete highly complicated structure of a language, it means that 
those people have somehow acquired control of that structure, have 
learned to use it, in short: that there are people who, somehow, know 
that language — otherwise it would not exist. 

In this hour I want to pay attention to these two processes as data 
which form the basis of General Linguistics: language learning and 
language analysis. In doing so I will point out how both an identifi- 
cation of these two processes and an ignoring of one of them must 
inevitably lead to a onesided and even incorrect description of both 
processes and to a false analysis. We will consider the process of 
language learning, then, in its correlation with and in its opposition 
to that other process: language analysis. 


1) Inaugural Oration, Free University, Amsterdam, 4 November 1960. 
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LEARNING — ANALYSIS: AN OPPOSITION 

“In opposition to ...’’, indeed, for there are contrasts between 
them. Some of the contrasts are merely on the surface and do not really 
concern us here. There is the disappointing discovery of every linguist 
who is new to fieldwork, that he cannot concentrate on both sides at 
once. He either tries to move naturally in the new language com- 
munity as quickly as possible, eagerly collecting ‘nouns’ and “‘in- 
finitives’’, trying to remember how to say “Good morning”, ‘‘Please”’ 
and “Thank you” and practising the pronunciation of the right 
greetings — or he leaves practice alone for a while and withdraws 
behind his desk with his informant and his tape-recorder, absorbed in 
the “‘phonemes”’, the “paradigms of the indicative’ or the ‘intonation 
of interrogative sentences”. When a problem in the analysis intrigues 
him, he has no rest until he has found its solution, but by the time he 
has found it he discovers that his recent competence in speaking and 
understanding the language has rapidly deteriorated. 

There is also the distressing experience that, on re-entering the 
language community after his temporary seclusion, the linguist may 
find that people say something different from what he has just noted 
down and from what he would have expected on the ground of the data 
obtained from his informant. He may come to the conclusion that he 
really ought to make two descriptions: one of the language as it 
presents itself in fast speech, another of the forms that appear in slow 
speech — a difference to be found in every language. 

The comparison between rapid and slow speech of the same speaker 
may even prove the said difference to be no less than an “opposite” — a 
highly puzzling contrast which requires much patient investigation 
before the data obtained from daily speech and aimed at in the learner’s 
attempts to imitate, can be reconciled with the data noted down in the 
quiet atmosphere of the study. An instance of this is to be found in the 
realization of a series of extreme tones in Yoruba, a 3-tone language 
in West Africa. In a sequence of alternative high and low tones, each 
tone except the first is influenced by the preceding tone in such a way 
as to form a glide (apart from certain syntactic constructions with 
different features). Thus a sequence of tonemes high — low — high — low 
sounds: high — glide (high + low) — glide (low -> high) — glide (ugh > 
low). As the greatest energy is spent on the beginning of the syllable, 
however, these glides are not very clear in normal speech, while in 
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rapid speech only their very first part is heard, which in each case 
is the tone of the preceding toneme. The series h — 1 — h — 1, therefore, is 
changed in fast speech via h — gl (h — 1) - gl (lL — h) — gl (h 1) into the 
sequence / — h —1 — gl (h 1) (in the last syllable of the sequence the 
glide remains audible). Thus it could be laid down as a “‘rule”’ of this 
language that in rapid speech, sequences of maximally contrasting 
tones undergo complete tonal inversion (with the exception of the 
first and the last tone of the sequence). In such cases, then, one has to 
learn to produce in actual speech something entirely different from 
what one has found at the first analysis.?) 

But it is not because of these and similar differences in the first 
place that I spoke of an opposition between language learning and 
language analysis. Nor was this opposition mentioned in the thought 
that the two were in no way connected. They are connected: they are 
complementary. A language cannot be learned without a certain 
amount of analysis, nor can it be analyzed unless it is learned. - 

The real contrast lies deeper, it is in the very nature of the two 
processes. The process of learning a second language — that is to say 
under natural circumstances, not the artificial ones of school or other 
lessons — is essentially different from the analyzing process: in rough 
outline it approaches that of learning the mother tongue. 


LEARNING IN ITS RELATION TO ANALYSIS 


Again, this does not mean that learning the mother tongue is sup- 
posed to take place entirely without any analysis; there are many 
instances from infant speech proving the contrary. When 33-year-old 
Hilde Stern, in analogy of words such as “‘beschmutzt’”’, “‘beschneit’’, 
says that her spoon is “‘besuppt’’, i.e. covered with soup and therefore 
not fit to be used for potatoes 3); when a Dutch child extends the sets 
“vlug — vlugger’’ (quick — quicker) and “hard —harder’’ (hard — harder) 
to “‘weinig — weiniger’’ (little —littler), or in analogy of ‘‘oppikken — 
opgepikt” (pick up — picked up) says “‘opeten — opgepeet”’ (eat up — 
eated up), it proves that the child has got control of at least part of the 
grammatical categories; their affixes and other peculiarities have been 


2) Cf. B. Siertsema, ‘“‘Stress and Tone in Yoruba Word Composition’, Lingua, 
VIII, 1959, p. 385-402. 

8) Clara und William Stern, Die Kindersprache, 4e Auflage, Leipzig, 1928, p. 
408. 
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recognized as typical features and are used spontaneously in new 
forms. In his book “‘Kindersprachforschung mit Hilfe des Kindes” 4), 
W. Kaper rightly denies the presence of any systematic analysis in 
such cases and always views them as “working from a pattern”. Yet 
the interesting point in this language making is the way in which the 
“patterns” are broken up or rather: into which parts they are broken 
up: which part of the pattern previously heard is taken over and which 
part replaced, what is retained and what appears to be variable. 
Kaper’s examples seem to indicate that what is retained first of all 
is a certain measure of grammatical systematism. The child may say 
“denken — gedacht”’ (to think — thought) or ‘‘dachten — gedenkt”’ (to 
thought — thinked) ; a German child may use many forms for the past 
participle of the verb “‘sein”’ (to be): “‘ge-ist, ge-seit, ge-bist, ge-warent”’ 
(pp. 78, 79), but most of his infinitives do end in [-a], and his past 
participles do begin with [ga-] and end in a [-t]. In the patterns previ- 
ously presented to the child, the parts [ga-....-t] and [-0] have 
obviously been recognized by him as typical, as characteristic features, 
and have been disengaged as such for further use. Indeed this is no 
“analysis’’ in the sense of an exhaustive partitioning of forms into 
their constituent parts (in which the analyst, moreover, is supposed 
to know what he is doing). But is there not something in it comparable 
to the analyzing process of “choosing one’s lane’’ in traffic before a 
crossing? It is this “‘something”’ that I believe justifies the interpre- 
tation of the examples described above as manifestations of a certain 
amount of linguistic analysis. 

As we saw above, this is not supposed to be a systematic, conscious 
analysis. People who have never thought about their language, who 
have never been made to think about it as our schoolchildren have, 
find it extremely difficult to classify formal differences in their 
language into categories or to form paradigms. The investigator has 
to find the categories and paradigms himself by eliciting what instances 
he can in a speech situation — whether this is the real speech situation 
of the moment or a fictitious one which is given its indispensable 
background in an introductory story. Once the speech situation has 
been created different informants will produce the same form without 
hesitation. It is true there are irregularities: one does not always elicit 


4) W. Kaper, Kindersprachforschung mit Hilfe des Kindes, Groningen, 1959. 
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the same form for one and the same meaning; in language learning, 
too, and in the command of the mother tongue, in freedom of usage, 
there are differences of degree which ultimately depend on character 
and talent, on linguistic sensitivity, mind and intellect.®) Consideration — 
of — and instruction in — linguistic analysis can improve people’s 
control of their mother tongue,®) but every language community, even 
the most primitive where writing is unknown and no linguistic analysis 
has ever been made, has its poet and story-teller, the old man referred 
to by everyone as the most “‘correct” speaker of their language, who 
“knows all the words’ (as they will put it), who with authority ridi- 
cules the young ones for their mistakes, and by whose speech the 
member of the tribe returning after years of absence is moved to tears 
at the recognition of the wealth and the beauty of the mother tongue. 
Not only the poet, however, but all have learned such a language and 
have a sufficient control of it —- each according to his needs. In such a 
situation the investigator wonders which of the several appearances of 
the language he should consider as “‘that particular language’ — ~ 
whether the speech of A or that of B is more correct. Is it the language 
of the common man, and is the poet’s speech artificial? Or does every 
community possess its own ideal language approached more closely by — 
the poet, a gift from God provided with divine rules to be obeyed by 
everyone but never completely observed? Anyone listening to a tape- 
recording of a conversation — in no matter which language and in no 
matter what company — will notice what a far cry it is from normal 
speech — even that of the most educated — to the ideal held up in school 
lessons and in the grammar book.’) This is a matter of the ‘“‘Gestalt”’ 
principle, whose operation in language was so clearly described 25 
years ago by my academic teacher A. Reichling.8) This principle 
applies to the realization of phonemes but also to that of words and 
sentences: to every part of speech. From the different realizations the 
learner tries to establish the outline of the Gestalt and to ‘‘analyze’’ it. 


5) E. M. Uhlenbeck, ‘‘De Studie der zgn. Exotische Talen in Verband met de 
Algemene Taalwetenschap’”’, Museum 61, 1956, p. 79. 

6) C. F. P. Stutterheim, Taalbeschouwing en Taalbeheersing, Amsterdam, 1954. 

*) Cf. B. J. Uylings, Syntactische Verschijnselen bij Onvoorbereid Spreken, 
Assen, 1956. 

8) A. Reichling, Het woord. Een Studie omtrent de Grondslag van Taal en Taal- 
gebruik, Nijmegen, 1935. 
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In this analysis there arises a question which has recently become 
urgent, important as it is for the learning of a second language: the 
question mentioned before in my “Study of Glossematics’’%): How 
many distinctive features of the Gestalt are essential; how many are 
dispensable, redundant? Or rather — as I would now put it -: how 
many of the distinctive features — and which — can be dropped simul- 
taneously ; how many ~ and which - distinctive features make up the 
minimum to be realized? In other words: how far can one deviate 
from the ideal form and still be understood ? 

In the investigation of language /earning, on the other hand, there 
arises the question which in its turn is of importance for analysis: 
How does such a Gestalt come to be established ? 

The first question, that of redundancy, has been tackled energetically 
of late years i.a. in perception research, and in the practical field in 
recent investigations into such matters as the teaching of English in 
India and Africa — a huge problem immediately bound up with the 
equally huge problem of a lingua franca for whichever of the newly 
independent countries. A European language, spoken with, e.g., 
African sounds, tones and idioms, proves that the deviations can be 
very great when they arise from and are embedded in a different 
system of forms and sounds with which the speakers are familiar. 19) The 
second question: how does a Gestalt come to be established? forces itself 
on the attention of anyone who is struck by the amazing phenomenon 
of infant speech, or by the immense wealth of forms and grammatical 
subtleties in the languages of people who, as for living standards, have 
hardly outgrown the stone age. In both of these one is facing a mystery, 
a mystery for which not even the beginning of a solution has as yet 
been found. Language, that “‘tool of communication” (translating a 
term from Reichling), like any other tool is made more and more 
perfect by the users as they use it, by and for and according to the 
requirements for which they use it — in this connection Weisgerber’s 
popularly written books!) on the interplay between language and 


9) B. Siertsema, A Study of Glossematics, Den Haag, 1954, p. 224. 

10) L. F. Brosnahan, “English in Southern Nigeria’, English Studies, XX XIX, 
1958, p. 1-14. 

B. Siertsema, A Test in Phonetics, Den Haag, 1959. 
11) J. L. Weisgerber, Muttersprache und Geistesbildung, Gottingen, 1941; 

Das Gesetz dey Sprache, Heidelberg, 1951; Das Tor zur Muttersprache, Diisseldorf, 
1951; Vom Weltbild dey Deutschen Sprache, Diisseldorf, 1953. 
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thought are elucidating also for the non-linguist. While the users work 
with the tool they also incessantly work at the tool, improving it 
according to their needs, which change with the times. As said above: 
the analysis necessary for this improving is not made consciously, 
is not systematic and is directed towards the efficiency requirements 
of a particular period, not towards the tool as such: not towards — 
language itself. In the banana country of Bugisu (Uganda) there are 
some dozen translations for our one word “‘banana’’, according as 
ripe or green bananas are meant, bananas still on the tree or already 
cut off, cooking bananas or beer bananas or sweet bananas that can be 
eaten fresh; but the colour spectrum is distributed over few words: 
the shades of colour are obviously of no importance yet in the lives of 
people who used to dress in bark cloth. 


ANALYSIS IN ITS RELATION TO LEARNING 


The situation is quite different with language analysis proper, in 
which the investigator proceeds consciously and systematically, © 
directing his full attention to the tool used: the language itself. Whether 
or not he learns to speak and understand the language himself if.it is 
unknown to him, is a matter of time available; his analysis will be 
very much better if he does learn it; but if his time is limited it is of 
first importance for him to work with a number of good informants 
who are native speakers of the language to be analyzed, and therefore 
know it thoroughly. How it is that they know it, how they have come 
to know it, how they have learned it, how the speaking and under- 
standing of that language — as of any other language — are effectuated, 
is a different matter — ¢hat they know it is a fact, a datum. It is they 
who offer the investigator the material for his analysis, they may even 
give him the meanings, the “‘lexical” meanings of isolated words ready 
to be noted down, and on their information and, especially, on their 
own use of the language when they are not observing it, he relies almost 
blindly. 


Thus language learning and language analysis are two sides of the 
same thing, which could be described as: getting to know language. 
Two sides which in linguistics are to be viewed as united but not as one. 
If the two sides are identified, or if on the other hand either is con- 
sidered in isolation, the investigation results in the one-sidedness and 
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incorrectness of which recent publications offer several instances. 

a) Some investigate the structure of a language but their method of 
analysis — or at least the method of analysis they advocate in theory — 
shows that they identify this structural analysis with the acquisition 
of the language as mother tongue: with language learning. 

b) Others study and describe the structure of a language as if that 
language is not used and has never been learned by anybody, or their 
method of analysis at least shows that they have never paid any 
attention to the process of language learning. 

Inversely, language learning is occasionally described as if the 
procedure is the same as that of the analysis of a new language by a 
grown-up: the child is supposed to apply commutation and substi- 
tution tests and all. 

c) In the field of language learning, however, the opposite treatment 
is met with more frequently: that in which language learning is viewed 
as just another set of “‘habits’”’, ““engrams’’, etc., acquired in the same 
way as any other habit; as if language had no systematic structure 
which the child, somehow, manages to get control of, as if its acqui- 
sition is not something unique, different precisely in that which of all 
living beings only man possesses and by which speech is distinguished 
from all other habits, that which is so closely bound up with the 
structure of what is learned that the one cannot be considered without 
the other. In Chomsky’s words: “there is little point in speculating 
about the process of acquisition without much better understanding 
of what is acquired.”’ }2) 

Instances of this one-sidedness are to be found in many a shape, 
sometimes only in a single statement, and in many a field of linguistic 
research. Nor is the reader always aware of it when following an argu- 
ment. A few illustrations from various fields of linguistics follow below. 


INSTANCES OF ONE-SIDEDNESS 

a) The first one-sidedness: the identification of analysis and 
learning, and of its opposite: the presentation of the analysis with an 
ignoring of the fact and the feasibility of language learning, are to be 
found in Glossematics (partly because of the uncertainty of the place 
of the commutation test in the analysis), and also in the work of those 


12) N. Chomsky, Review of B. F. Skinner: “Verbal Behavior’, Language 35, 
1959, p. 55. 
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linguists who attempt to investigate language while leaving ‘“‘meaning”’ 
out of the picture. Linguists like Hjelmslev and Zellig Harris 1%) more 
than once make the impression as if they want to start the analysis 
and description of a language by adopting the same attitude towards it 
as a child beginning to learn its mother tongue: one hears an amorphous 
mass of sound, in which gradually one discovers recurring groups of 
sounds, associated with certain actions or situations. In this way the 
meanings of those groups of sounds come into existence for the student: 
+ there exist no other perceivable meanings than contextual 
meanings; ... any sign-meaning arises in a context, by which we mean 
a situational context or explicit context, it matters not which ...”’ 
(L. Hjelmslev, op. cit. p. 41). 

Such, however, are the discoveries of the word meanings by a child 
learning its mother tongue: it discovers each meaning in a linguistic or 
situational context. But the linguistic investigator, the grown-up 
scholar, analyzes in a different way, even he who carries on his research 
in the remotest and most primitive language community. He will, for - 
instance, begin by making a list of the different phonemes, looking 
for “minimum pairs’: he will apply the commutation test. In this way 
also the glossematician H. J. Uldall began his analysis of Urhobo (a 
little-known language in West Africa) in my presence. Whether the 
linguist, by replacing one sound of an existing word by another, says a 
different word or the same word or produces a group of sounds that has 
no meaning — all this he does not have to gather from the responses 
around him like a child practising its mother tongue; he learns it 
directly from his informant who knows the language and who explains 
to the investigator its words and their meanings. 


In connection with the commutation test, too, there is this one- 
sidedness in Glossematics. The suggestion that this test should be 
applied starting from the plane of content also arises, as far as I can 
see, from a certain identification of the procedure of language analysis 
with that of language learning, that is to say: with the supposed 
procedure of language learning. The reason why it should be considered 
at all feasible to apply this kind of commutation test in the analysis is, 
that Glossematics includes in the “‘meanings”’ (in the ‘‘plane of content’’) 

18) L. Hjelmslev, Omkring Sprogteoriens Grundlaeggelse, Copenhagen, 1943. 


Transl. F. J. Whitfield, I. J. A. L. Supplement Vol. 19, No. 1, 1953. Zellig 
S. Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics, Chicago, 1947. 
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of language the ‘‘things” as such. And indeed: as long as “things” are 
exchanged the exchange yields different expressions when they are 
named. In this way the child also learns its mother tongue, the mother 
pointing out “lamp”, ‘chair’, “table”, at the same time saying the 
words for them. If this should be called a commutation test at all, it 
certainly is one directed differently from the Glossematic commutation 
test, which as we see is meant to establish the content units of a par- 
ticular language: ‘“‘Commutation consiste a reconnaitre autant de 
valeurs qu'il y a des quantités sémantiques qui en se substituant l’une 
a l’autre peuvent entrainer un changement de I’expression’”’.14) 

But — how does one exchange in one’s analysis the meanings, the 
concepts of “‘saucer”’ or “laziness” or “‘infinitive’’, when one has nothing 
but the words for them to handle the concepts? It is only an extension 
of the theory of analysis in a direction away from its practice but 
approaching too close to the theory of language learning (and even to 
that of language making), it is only an overlapping of the two in the 
linguist’s mind, that can lead him to the conception of such a method. 

b) The idea of the extended application of the commutation test 
as it is presented in publications by Hjelmslev and Uldall is an instance 
of a deviation closely related to the preceding one but yet differently 
situated: it is an idea which ignores the fact that there are always 
people who know the language to be analyzed, who have learned it: 
who distinguish and have mastered its categories. Hjelmslev intends 
to apply this commutation test also to sentences and periods: ‘“The 
principle holds true, therefore, for all entities of expression, regardless 
of their extension, and not only for the minimal entities...” 15) “Tf 
the exchange of one sentence-expression for another can entail a 
corresponding exchange between two different sentence-contents, 
there are two different sentences in the expression; if not, there are 
two sentence variants in the expression, two different specimens of 
one and the same sentence-expression.”’ 16) Uldall even wants to begin 
his linguistic analysis by applying the commutation test to the uni- 


14) L. Hjelmslev, ‘‘La Structure Morphologique’’, Rapports Ve Congrés 
International de Linguistes, Bruxelles, 1939, p. 70. Cf. L. Hjelmslev, ‘““Neue Wege 
der Experimentalphonetik”’, Nordisk Tidsskrift for Tale og Stemme II, 1938, p. 
154. 

15) L. Hjelmslev, Omkring Sprogteoriens Grundlaeggelse (see Note 13), p. 59. 

16) J[d., p. 60. 
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verse: ‘‘To be absolutely sure of the description of, say, an English 
text, one would therefore have to begin with an analysis of the universe 
in the first operation of the procedure and descend gradually until the 
text, or some slightly larger unit comprising it, is reached’’. He admits 
that in practice this is impossible and that the investigator selects his 
object by what Uldall calls “common sense”’ or “scientific intuition”’ 
~ ‘“‘which”’, he says, ‘‘makes his description tentative and of uncertain 
ultimate validity’’.1”) 

' Of course there is some truth in these statements. The difficulty 
in delimiting the field of linguistics is a real one. Intonation, for 
instance, long overlooked, is nowadays ‘“‘counted in” — but the more it 
is studied the more difficult it appears to decide whether there is 
anything systematic in intonational phenomena. And what about the 
fields of facial expression and gesture? And can one really hope to 
analyze language without drawing speech situation into one’s field of 
research ? 

Further, the commutation test between whole sentences is the only ~ 
method to find out about such things as the role of intonation in a 
language. But then it is to be a commutation test between sentences 
of the same words; a commutation test between sentences with the 
aim of finding a ‘‘word inventory” of a language — to use a glossematic 
term — is a theoretic chimera. It is not an identification of language 
analysis with language learning, it rather denies the latter or at least 
ignores it. We, or otherwise our informants, already know the words, 
and it is out of these words that the sentence-expression together with 
its content is built up. 

This does not mean again that within the sentence unit (or within 
part of it) the words could not influence each other, and that we do not 
discover any such influence by a certain measure of commutation. In | 
a recent publication on the analysis of a tonal language, which was 
written under the influence of Uldall’s teaching and gives evidence of 
thorough study, the latter point is investigated with success as far 
as I am able to judge.18) But when the short description of the method 
of analysis applied gives the impression as if in the larger pieces of 
text first the word groups (“‘sections’’) had been established, and then 

1”) H. J. Uldall, Outline of Glossematics, Copenhagen, 1957, p. 30. 


18) K. Williamson, ‘“‘The Units of an African Tone Language’, Phonetica 3, 
1959, p. 145. 
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within these the words (‘‘morphemes”’) — the word groups having been 
outlined first because they are the units within which “‘the word tones 
influence each other” (p. 147) -, the question arises: how was this 
influence discovered and how is it described? For the fact that word 
tones influence each other can only be established when the un- 
influenced tones of the words are known, so: when the words have 
already been delimited, and indeed this is the actual procedure adopted 
in the said paper (pp. 154, 155: description of the ‘Tone Classes’’). 

Although in the field of phonematic analysis the commutation test 
is theoretically and practically accepted by many linguists, even for 
this field its value is limited to the very first stage, that of finding out 
whether two signs are or are not the same. For the subsequent phone- 
matic analysis proper, its value has been questioned and the test has 
been more or less exposed as a theoretic invention which does not 
reckon with the fact of language learning. Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen 
points out that it is impossible, in practice, to change a sound 
without also changing the neighbouring sounds, because, e.g., the 
first part of the e in pen is different from the first part of the e in 
hen. If, therefore, we cut a tape-recording of such words into pieces, 
exchange the # and the / and stick them together again, we get a false 
auditory picture, an instrumental picture which does not and cannot 
occur in the language itself. This will make the data obtained from 
the listeners as to the ‘‘sameness”’ or difference of such words unreliable. 
“Oral replacement”, she says, “includes automatic changes of sound 
and environment at one time, and cannot be performed by the linguist 
until he has learned the language. But of what use is the test then?” 
These and similar experiments “presuppose a phonemic analysis 
rather than being a means for making it’’.19) 


In a wider sense, too, in other ways and other connections the 
analysis offered may show that the fact of language acquisition has 
been ignored: the fact that a language is known by its speakers or the 
facts about language learning. Starting from a certain amount of 
language use or rather of used language, the data yielded by it can, 
for instance, be applied in a direction which reminds us of Reichling’s 


19) Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, ‘‘The Commutation Test and Its Application to 
Phonemic Analysis”, For Roman Jakobson, Den Haag 1956, p. 151. 
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example of the railway time-table.2°) One can do all sorts of things 
with a railway time-table: one can add up all the figures in a column 
from top to bottom, or in a row from left to right, divide or multiply 
the totals by each other, etc. But this would tell us nothing about the 
times of departure of a particular train, nor about the number of times 
per day that a train leaves from one particular place for another. 

The same kind of game, carried out with linguistic data, has been 
widely played in post-war years since linguistics began to draw the 
attention of the sciences. The perfecting of radio and telephone, 
gramophone and tape-recorder, translating machines and codes for 
the transmission of messages in army and aviation, in peace but 
especially in war time, involves problems which have attracted - 
besides the investigators who are at home in both fields —- a number of 
linguists who are no mathematicians, statisticians or physicists, as 
well as a number of mathematicians, statisticians and physicists who 
are no linguists. A lack of contact between members of the two groups 
yields publications which ‘“‘fall between two stools’’: on the one field ~ 
they throw no light whatever as they leave essential facts in the dark, 
on the other field they throw a false light and their only function is the 
negative one of misleading the reader. Thus a Dutch firm recently 
published a book of nearly 450 pages: ‘“Type - Token Mathematics” 
by Gustav Herdan, lecturer in Statistics in Bristol University. As the 
book bears the sub-title “Textbook of Mathematical Linguistics’, 
the linguist picks it up with interest.21) 

For the data that form the basis of his calculations and mathematic 
formulas, the author makes use of word frequency lists from literary 
works, of concordances etc. It is not clear how in doing so he avoids 
the difficulty he mentions in the beginning with regard to other works 
of the kind: “‘They suffer ... from the disadvantage of being based | 
upon a sample of the language, for whose appropriateness for the 
purpose we have to depend upon the author’s view as to what is 
representative of the language as a whole’. (p. 22). However this may 
be, the author draws far-reaching conclusions, subsuming in his 
calculations the growth of the length of a text, say a prose passage, 
and the growth of the vocabulary used in it, under the “‘law of relative, 


20) A. Reichling, Lectures on General Linguistics, Municipal University of 
Amsterdam, 1946 (unpublished). 
1) Gustav Herdan, Type-Token Mathematics, Den Haag, 1960. 
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or ... differential growth’’, a biological law to which the growth of an 
organism and the relative growth of some organ in it have been proved 
to be submitted. With the aid of this law, calculi are set up which can 
be used for the arrangement of words in translation machines, for the 
establishment of the authorship of old documents, for the comparison 
of different styles for literary purposes, and for many other things. 
Even the problem of the structure of linguistic meaning is solved with- 
out any trouble. 

The unsuspecting reader of a book like this, impressed by the calcu- 
lations and formulas, is inclined to overlook the many a-priori’s on 
which the formulas are based — let alone to question them. But when a 
text is treated as an organism, and the number of different words used 
in it as an organ in such an organism, on the ground that the ratio of 
relative growth between the two is constant ‘‘as long as the environ- 
mental conditions ... remain the same”’ (p. 28) — in which environ- 
mental conditions are included factors such as “‘the style of the writer 
and the content of the text’ (p. 27) (italics BS), as if the content 
of the text were not part of the text itself — we do not understand this. 
We ask: what is the criterion applied to decide whether the style and 
the content are the same or different? If I say I have bought an 
umbrella, my next statement may be a factual one such as that the 
umbrella has a red handle, or it may be an emotional one, e.g., that I 
have bought it “because of all this confounded rain!’’ Would this be a 
change of style? Is it a change of content? We are not told, and we 
end with a vague suspicion that if a parallel is to be drawn at all 
between the relative growth of an organ and the relative growth of a 
vocabulary, the latter should be viewed as an organ not within the 
growing organism of a text but within the growing organism of a child 
or the brains of a child. 

Further: when ‘empirical’ formulas are given for the relation 
between the number of words used by a writer and ‘“‘the extent of 
vocabulary which is available in the writer’s mind” (p. 68), or further 
on, “the vocabulary at the disposal of two authors” (p. 75), as if it 
were at all possible to measure such a thing, as if it were the same as all 
the words used by a writer in his writings investigated, and as if there 
were not a great difference between the so-called ‘“‘active”’ and ‘‘passive’ 
vocabularies — when we read all this, we see that in it facts have been 
overlooked which are known to anyone who has learned a foreign 
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language or who has ever watched a child attentively following a 
conversation of which at least half the number of words were not 
“available” for his speaking : he would not use them yet — but obviously 
“available” for his understanding. 


c) An instance of the third kind of one-sidedness: a view of language 
acquisition asif it is independent of any analysis whatsoever, is to be 
seen in American behaviorist theories which explain the acquisition 
of the mother tongue as a process of sound production during which 
certain sounds are somehow “‘rewarded’’, e.g. by the parents listening 
and replying, and are therefore ‘‘reinforced’’ in the child, whereas 
other sounds are not rewarded and thus eventually discarded as 
useless. Thus the child is trained to use the same sounds as his parents, 
and as he will hear the same sounds and sound groups in ever changing 
situations different from the one in which he first heard them, the 
meaning of such sound groups will gradually be generalized and they 


become language signs to him.22) Acceptable though this general ~ 


representation of the procedure may be, unacceptable is the sudden 
conclusion that it applies to all language acquisition and to all linguistic 
behaviour: “‘Sign-processes at the level of human behaviour presuppose 
and grow out of such sign-processes as occur in animals’ (Morris, 
“Signs, Language and Behaviour’, p. 52). Thus it is suggested that if 
we know the surroundings, situation, condition and historical back- 
ground of a living being, whether man or animal, we can predict and 
control his behaviour — also, in man, his linguistic behaviour, i.e. what 
he will say if a particular stimulus is produced. 

In spite of many well documented publications proving that this 
theory leaves many questions unanswered, also as regards learning in 


-* 


animals, a book published as recently as 1957 tries to explain all © 


linguistic behaviour in this way: Skinner’s ‘Verbal Behaviour’’.28) As, 
however, the data about preconditioning factors (and only a very 
small part of them), and about the stimulus, can in many respects be 
gathered only from the reaction itself, from the resulting behaviour 
(e.g., utterances) in a particular situation, such theories are entirely 
circular: What a person will say upon a particular stimulus can be 
predicted from a configuration of pre-conditioning factors, but only 


22) Ch. Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior, New York, 1946, p. 42 ff. 
23) B. F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior, New York, 1957. 
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from what a person says can we deduce what the pre-conditioning 
factors have been, and in many cases even what the stimulus must 
have been in a particular situation. As Chomsky puts it ironically in 
his review of the book in question: “if we look at a red chair and say 
“red”, the response is under the control of the stimulus ‘redness’ ; 
if we say “‘chair’’, it is under the control of the collection of properties 
‘chairness’ (Skinner p. 110), and similarly for any other response’’.24) 

In the frame of our present subject, however, this is not the main 
objection to be raised against such representations of language acqui- 
sition. A more important and more interesting difficulty is to be found 
in recent publications in various journals of psychology. It is shown 
that among the animals of higher order such as monkeys, the so-called 
“reward” which is supposed to evoke in an animal or young child a 
particular behaviour upon a particular stimulus, is often no more than 
the very pleasure of doing that particular thing: manipulating 
something, taking a risk, solving a difficulty or a puzzle, discovery, 
the satisfaction of curiosity.25) Thus the child’s language acquisition, 
too, is not only a reinforcement of particular “‘engrams”’ resulting from 
“reward’’, it is often a spontaneous imitation of grown-ups for the 
mere pleasure of imitating or in order to measure his proficiency: to 
try if he, too, can say that word, or simply because the word sounds 
nice to him or amusing or interesting. 

Kaper also gives many examples of this; indeed the ‘““‘vom Kinde 
gezeigte Interesse fiir Sprachliches’”’ is expressly mentioned in the 
subtitle of his book. At a later age there is in addition what Chomsky 
calls ‘‘the remarkable capacity of the child to generalize, hypothesize, 
and ‘process information’ in a variety of very special and apparently 
highly complex ways which we cannot yet describe or begin to under- 
stand” (p. 43). I mentioned already the independent formation of new 
constructions never heard before, which prove that the child has 
recognized certain categorical features and uses them again on his own 
account. How this recognition took place — indeed: ‘“‘we cannot yet 
describe or begin to understand’. The fine studies published on the 
subject all leave many questions unanswered. What factors operate 
here, and how they operate, is still largely a mystery. 


24) N. Chomsky, Review of F. B. Skinner: ‘‘Verbal Behavior’’, Language 35 


1959, p. 31. | 
25) Cf, Id., Fn. 23, p. 40. 
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Thus we have illustrated the interrelation between the process of 
language analysis and that of language learning with the results 
obtained in a few widely divergent fields of linguistic research: the 
structural, the statistical, and the psychological fields. 

Although a survey like this is only intended as an illustration and 
by no means pretends to have exhausted all the relevant cases nor even 
all the relevant fields of investigation, one more field must be mention- 
ed for which it is also of fundamental importance to view analysis and 
learning in their true relationship, and in which precisely the conflicts 
between the results of the two can be so surprisingly great. I mean the 
field of thorough physiological and physical research into spoken 
language which is being carried out in our phonetics and other la- 
boratories. This, too, is language analysis. And here, too, there is the 
similar danger of attaching too much importance to “analysis” and 
too little to ‘‘learning’’ and to “‘usage’’. 

One would not expect it in this field. For it is precisely the use of 
language that is looked for as the basis of investigation here; the data - 
for research are obtained from natural spoken language, sometimes 
recorded without the informants being aware of it; the investigators 
are linguistically trained, the instruments of an ever greater precision. 
And yet ... 

If it has been established that the essence of the syllable is a peak 
of sonority, and if then a fine instrument for the measurement of the 
sonority of speech sounds registers three such peaks in the French word 
civil, one on the s and the other two on the vowels; and four peaks in 
Italian ovso, whereas the human ear registers only two syllables, two 
peaks, in either of these words 26) — which of the two registrations is 
correct or rather: relevant for a proper understanding of human 
speech, the one made by the instrument or the one made by the © 
human ear? 

And if a spectrograph registering the tonal contours in the vowel 
formants of a tone language, indicates a fall of tone where the in- 
formant insists he has produced a rise, while also the student’s falling 
tone in the same word is rejected as “‘wrong”’ by the native teacher, 
whereas a fall plus a rise not registered by the instrument is accepted 


26) Ivan Fénagy, ‘‘Kleiner Beitrag zur Silbenfrage’’, Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik 
und Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. 10, 1957, p. 275. 
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as correct 2”) — which registration is valid for the analysis and which 
analysis is authoritative for learning the language: the one made by 
the instrument or the one made by the human ear? Or is it only what 
is intended? Of course it is easy to say that the instrument is no good, 
and to seek the answer in an ever greater precision of the instrument. 
But even so the question remains: is this what the human ear hears? 
Is it by means of these features that a language is learned? 

If a Fourier analysis shows up the formants of spoken vowels and 
inversely enables the phonetician to recognise the various vowels by 
the shape of the formants — does this mean that the human ear has 
learned to recognize those vowels in the same way: by their formants? 
This question has rightly been raised by Uhlenbeck and Mol in an 
article in Lingua, in which several objections are brought forward 
against the linguistic importance of the Fourier analysis.28) 

1) It has not been proved that the ear possesses a mechanism 
capable of measuring and analysing the spectrum of a vowel according 
to Fourier. 

2) If this should be the case, how is it to be explained that large 
parts of a vowel spectrum can be filtered out, even a formant, without 
the recognition of the vowel being perceptibly hampered. 

3) Why should the ear be able to recognize a spectrum of vowels, 
whereas it cannot determine a spectrum of consonants, according to 
the general belief; are there two different detection mechanisms in the 
ear? 

The physiological research into the functions of the ear and into 
different kinds of deafness will throw considerable light on the matter, 
and present-day linguistics rightly keeps in contact with medical 
research not only to obtain data concerning speech —i.a. by the study 
of various kinds of aphasia in which Jakobson has been one of the 
first,29) but also for the investigation of hearing — in which it is again 
Jakobson who leads the way with the statement quoted by Mol and 
Uhlenbeck: “‘the closer we are in our investigation to the destination 
27) R. G. Armstrong, Research on Akpea, a West African language, carried 
out in the presence of the writer (unpublished), 1960. 

28) H. Mol and E. M. Uhlenbeck, “‘The Analysis of the Phoneme in Distinctive 


Features and the Process of Hearing’’, Lingua IV, 1954, pp. 173, 174. 
29) R. Jakobson, Kindersprache, Aphasie und Allgemeine Lautgesetze, Uppsala, 


1941. 
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of the message (i.e. its perception by the receiver), the more accurately 
can we gage the information conveyed by its sound shape’’.3°) 

In literal agreement with this statement, Mr. Mol made a thorough 
investigation into the mechanism of the ear in the ear clinic of Leiden 
University, and discovered that the nerve cells in the ear transmit 
what they receive to the brain in a completely different shape, because 
they cannot transmit a continuous sound wave. They pass the sound 
waves on in short impulses of electric charge, each cell always showing 
impulses of one particular strength only. After each impulse there is a 
moment of inactivity as the cell discharges (‘‘time”’ here is measured 
in 0.001ths of a second). In his Inaugural Lecture of 1959, Mol con- 
cludes: ‘‘It is clear that the transmission of the continuous sound waves 
to the nerve cells which operate in impulses means an extremely 
radical transformation’’.?1) It is also clear that the consequences of this 
discovery must involve an extremely radical transformation for 
linguistic theory. For if Pike stated as early as 1943 that ‘“‘whatever 
is more refined than the ear can record becomes unsuitable for a - 
phonetic classification”’,32) we now see that this is not merely a matter 
of more or less “‘refined’’, that the difference with which we are con- 
cernedis not ofa quantitative but of a qualitative nature: the instru- 
mentdoes not make a more detailed analysis than the human ear, but a 
completely different one. 

Whenever there is a difference between what the instrument 
registers and what the ear hears, then, linguistics is ultimately inter- 
ested only in what the ear hears — not in what the instrument says it 
ought to hear. For, as Mol rightly observes, the instrument measures 
“in the wrong place in the chain between speaker and hearer, viz. in 
the air’ (p. 22). 

On the other hand the instrument can indeed throw light upon the 
question how it is possible that the language user hears something 
the way he does. For apart from what the ear does, there is the all- 


30) Jakobson, Fant, Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis; the Distinctive 
Features and their Correlates. Acoustic Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Technical Report No. 13, 1952, p. 12, quoted by Mol and Uhlenbeck 
(see Note 28 above), p. 172. 

31) H. Mol, Een Wandeling door de Fonetiek, Den Haag, 1959, p. 7; transl. BS. 

32) K. L. Pike. Phonetics. A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a Technic, 
for the Practical Description of Sounds, Ann Arbor, London, 1943, p. 31. 
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important factor of the interpretation by the hearer. And what Eli 
Fischer-Jgrgensen has said in defence of the instrument is so true: 
“the trouble is that the auditory phenomena are very ill defined”’: 
different people listening to the same physical sounds do not auto- 
matically hear them the same. What a person hears depends on his 
physiology, phonetic training, attention and phonemic background.33) 
Especially the last factor is important. However much I would under- 
line Jakobson’s and Pike’s remarks on the ear as decisive element in 
linguistic analysis, therefore, as far as I can see they need a qualifi- 
cation — a small but essential extension. As Jakobson deems of im- 
portance the perception of sounds “‘by the receiver’, I wou!d like to 
put “by the native receiver’’; as Pike considers as decisive ‘‘what the 
ear can record’’, I would emphasize ‘‘what the ear of a native speaker 
can record”. The ear whose testimony is decisive for the analysis is the 
ear of the native speaker of the language to be analyzed. In the example 
quoted above from my own experience (see Note 27), that of the 
speaker insisting that he has said a rising tone whereas the instrument 
registered a falling one, the non-native listener, too, heard a falling 
tone. When he repeated the word with what to the non-natives sounded 
exactly the same falling tone, however, it was rejected as wrong by 
the native speaker. Only a long and careful examination and com- 
parison of the spectrograms eventually showed that in the pattern of 
the falling tone indicated as a rise by the native speaker, the fall was 
slightly less steep than it was in the pattern of the falling tones recog- 
nized by him as falls. In addition, the lowest level reached appeared to 
have been held for an infinitesimal moment, which was not the case 
with the tonemic falls. The less steep fall, thus continued for an instant, 
appeared to be the realisation in that position of a tonemic fall + rise. 
This discovery, indispensable both for learning and for analysis, was 
made possible only by the spectrograph. Inversely, the discovery of 
this minute difference in the spectrograms was made possible only by 
the ear of the native speaker, by what he knew of his language. An 
interplay of these two is essential in all linguistic analysis. 


Free University, Amsterdam, B. SIERTSEMA 


33) Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, Review of Pike: ‘‘Phonetics’’, Acta Linguistica 5, 
1949, p. 45. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF 
SWAHILI SENTENCES 


Summary 


A previous article focussed attention on the nature of relationships between 
words in short, generally uni-verbal, sentences. The present enquiry is concerned 
with relationships between phrases in long sentences, examples being taken 
from recently published works. Two main processes are discussed whereby short 
sentences may be lengthened: expansion and extension. Expansions may occur 
at specific points in the sentence, represent a development from within a relat- 
ively simple structure, and bear the same relation to the rest of the sentence 
as the words of which they are expansions. Extensions, on the other hand, 
represent simply the addition of new material to given shorter stretches, and 
relationships between constituent phrases can only be stated in terms of para- 
taxis or sequence. 


In a previous article 1) discussion centred on the characteristics of 
three main types of relationship between individual words in Swahili, 
a Bantu language of East Africa. The characteristics to which attention 
was drawn were those of ‘control’, ‘non-control’ and ‘concomitance’ 
and while relationships between groups of words were specifically 
excluded from consideration, it might have been inferred from the 
remarks on ‘concomitance’ that this might prove to be of relevance 
in such a discussion. The context chosen for examining the relation- 
ships between words was the short, generally uni-verbal, sentence: the 
context required for the present examination of word-groups is that 
of the long #) multi-verbal sentence in which successive phrases are 
the important constituents. Examples will, in the main, be taken from 
recently published works including the local Press 3). No attempt will 


1) Some problems of the syntax of sentences in a Bantu language of East 
Africa’ Lingua, IX, 2, 148-74. 

*) It is of course an interesting question to what extent the ‘long sentence’ 
is a stylistic device: a modern writer like Shaaban Robert consciously avoids 
the use of such sentences in a work like ‘Kielezo cha Insha’, a book of model 
essays, while his biography of Siti binti Saad abounds in them. 

3) Especially, Wasifu wa Siti binti Saad, Shaaban Robert, 2nd. Ed., Tanga, 
1960; Kielezo cha Insha, Shaaban Robert, Johannesburg, 1954; the newspaper 
MBIU for 1954 (published in Tanga); the newspaper MWAFRIKA for 1959 
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be made to furnish an exhaustive syntax of long sentences, but rather 
to propose a method for classifying them and establishing the nature 
of the relationships which may obtain between phrases 4). 

The term ‘phrase’ has been previously defined 5) as a sentence 
segment, minimally consisting of a verbal or nominal nucleus, but 
commonly comprising numbers of words in a specific relationship — 
commonly that of control. Long sentences can be analysed into strings 
or sequences of phrases which may be stable 8) or unstable. In con- 
sidering the relationships which might obtain between such phrases 
it is worth while enumerating some of the main types of phrase and 
considering the extent to which they may be regarded as expansions 
of, or substitutions for, shorter stretches, and hence characterizable 
as a whole by the type of relationship characteristic of the single word. 
A second problem to be considered is that of sentence extension; by 
which is meant the addition of stable or unstable phrases to given data. 


A. SENTENCE EXPANSION 


Simple sentences of a pattern (SsN or ‘noun’) — (V or ‘verb’) — 
(SsN) or (IW, ‘invariable word’) ’7) may be expanded at specific points, 
termed ‘points of expansion’. Of these three should be noted: — 


(published in Dar-Es-Salaam); Habari za Wakilindi (Part I), Abdallah bin He- 
med bin Ali Liajjemi, J.E.A.S.C., 27, 1957. This last, though originally published 
in pre-Standard times in 1905, has for long been recognized as a Swahili prose 
Classic. These have been abbreviated in the text as follows: SbS, KcI, M, Mw, 
HzW. Reference has also been made to an article ‘The -e form of the verb in 
Standard Swahili’, O. B. Kopoka, J.E.A.S.C., 25, 1955 (abbreviated OBK), and 
occasionally to the newspaper BARAGUMU of 1960 (abbreviated B). Examples 
whose origin is unspecified have been collected at various times. 

It might be objected that such eclecticism in the choice of source material 
makes for heterogeneity of data and scepticism with regard to findings from 
that data. While a detailed study of a homogeneous corpus is certainly neces- 
sary, I am satisfied from a study of other texts, that the main descriptive de- 
vices set out here can be regarded as valid for any given homogeneous text of 
Standard Swahili. 

4) Since the examples have been taken from written sources no account will 
be given of intonation, other than by noting some general features. A study of 
the intonation of long sentences requires detailed and urgent study. 

5) op. cit., 170. 

6) I regard a stretch as stable which, with an appropriate intonation pattern, 
may stand as a complete utterance. 

?) Not all of which need, however, occur. 
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(i) Any point following a SsN 8) which can also be occupied by an 
LsN or additionally to such an LsN. 

(ii) The point following a SsN which is not controlling the verbal- 
prefix of a commonly preceding verbal, i.e. the ‘object’. 

(iii) The point, commonly post-verbal, which can be occupied by an 
invariable word. 


(i) This type of expansion is commonly introduced by a relative 9) 
verbal and varies widely in length, consisting minimally of the relative 
verbal but commonly of several such, each with associated nominals. 
The length of such expansions is ultimately a matter of stylistics, 
varying from writer to writer (or speaker to speaker) and it may well 
be necessary and desirable to establish a different syntax for specific 
styles, but on the whole it seems possible to say that it is unusual for 
more than two such relative phrases to be encapsulated within a 
given expansion, though it is by no means unusual for the whole 
expansion to be itself extended (See 7 below). It is also worth pointing 
out that non-verbal sentences may equally be expanded (huyu ni mtu 
aliyefanya .... This is the man who did ....). The following examples 
should be noted: — 


1. watu [waliokuja barazani] 1°) walikasirika 11), The people 
who came to the court-house were angry 


8) Under the rubric of SsN one must also include pronominals (sisi tuaminio 
...., We who believe ...) and it should be noted that with the long-series stem 
-o -ote, Who-, Whichever, a preceding SSN commonly does not occur (chukua cho 
chote utakacho, Take anything you like). 

®) A relative verbal is defined as any verbal form characterized by the infix 
or suffix series -Co- which may occur in the verbal itself, or as a suffix to a pre- 
ceding word amba-, an increasingly common practice. See A Swahili Grammar, 
E. O. Ashton, Longmans, 2nd. Ed. 1947 for details of Standard usage, also my 
op. cit. The verbal prefix of the relative verbal may or may not be controlled 
by a preceding SsN. For Cl. 16 infix and the invariable -vyo- see below. 

10) Square brackets indicate expansions under discussion. 

11) Since frequent reference will be made to verb-tenses, a summary of their 
shapes is given, numbered for ease of reference, with a ‘shorthand’ guide to 
their meaning. The Standard grammars should be consulted for details: — 

Al -a-R(oot)-a ‘General’, A2 -na-R-a ‘Present’, A3 -li-R-a ‘Past’, A4 -ka-R-a 
‘Narrative’, A5 -ta-R-a ‘Future’, A6 -ki-R-a ‘Conditional, Continuous’, A7 -me-R- 
a ‘Perfect’ A8 -nge-R-a ‘Conditional’, A9 -ngali-R-a ‘Conditional’, A10 -japo-R-a 
‘Concessive’, Bl -Z(ero)-R-e ‘Subjunctive’, B4 -ka-R-e ‘Consecutive’. Details 
of negative tenses will be given where they occur. 
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2. watu [ambao nguo zao zilikuwa zimeloweka] zilichelewa 
kufika, The people whose clothes were soaked were late 
in arriving 

3. mtumishi [aliyeuawa na yule simba aliyemrukia kitan- 
dani} alizikwa jana akaliliwa sana, The servant who was 
killed by the lion which jumped on his bed was buried 
yesterday and greatly mourned 12). 

4. alisema vizuri lakini juu ya mambo yale [yaliyotajwa 
Ijumaa ....], He spoke well but with reference to the 
matters mentioned on Friday .... 

5. (mtu) [aliyetota] hajui kutota (Prov.), A real pauper doesn’t 
know the meaning of poverty. 

6. matunda yale [aliyoyanunua sokoni jana] yameoza, The 
fruit which he bought at the market yesterday have gone 
bad 

7. watu [waliokwenda kumwambia Bw. G asiingie nyum- 
bani ndio wale waliomwuliza ...., The people who went 
to tell Mr. G. not to go into the house were those who asked 
ee 

8. yule ni mtu [aliyekwenda pwani akaoa kule akazaa watoto] 
That is the man who went to the coast, married there and 
had children 


From these examples it seems clear that one cannot maintain any 
claim for a relationship between the expansion and other phrases in 
the sentence beyond that which obtains between a LsN — of which 
it is an expansion — and the SsN to which such an LsN is related by 
control. 

(ii) Several expansions occur following a SsN which is itself in a 
— commonly - controlled relationship with a preceding verbal. In the 
expansion the SsN controls the agreement of a following verbal or 
even a succession of such. This verbal is commonly in tenses BI(-Z- -e), 
A2(-na- -a), A6 (-ki- -a) or A4 (-ka- -a). Thus, 


Bl 9. kitu gani kinizuie 13) mimi [nisinywe soda na hali nina 


12) For those unfamiliar with Swahili I append here a sample word-by-word 
translation of this example: Servant he-who-was-killed by that lion it-which-on- 
him-jumped onto bed he-was-buried yesterday and he-was-mourned-for greatly. 

13) Items italicized represent points of expansion: it will be noted in 12, 
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kiu?] What is to prevent me drinking soda when I’m 
thirsty? (OBK) 

acha wachuuzt [wachume faida], Trust the traders to 
make a profit (OBK) 


. waite watumishi [wakusaidie umalize kazi], Call the ser- 


vants to help you finish the job. 

sitakupenda kamwe [na uwe mzuri kupindukia], I shan’t 
love you ever, however beautiful you are (OBK) 
akamkuta mchinja nyama [ndio kwanza achinje ng’ombe], 
He met a slaughterer having just killed a cow (OBK) 
itaisafisha pua yako na kukusaidia [upumue], It will clear 
your nose and help you to breathe (Mw. 16.5.59) 

uuaji huu watumiwa kuwatisha wananchi [wasipinge Ser- 
kali], This killing is used to intimidate people not to 
oppose Government (Mw. 2.5.59). 


Again, while it is clearly useful to talk of intra-phrase relationships in 
the terms we have noted above (i.e. ‘control’, ‘non-control’), the re- 
lationship of the expansion as a whole to other phrases must be re- 
garded as of the same order as that of a SsN — of which it is an ex- 
pansion — to other words in the sentence. 


A2, A6 16. 
7; 


18. 


nilimwona mtoto yule [akilima shamba], I saw that child 
hoeing in the field 

tulimkuta mwanamke [anapika chakula], We found the 
woman cooking 

juzi juzi hapa tumeona Polisi wetu [wakipelekwa Nyasa- 
land], Only recently we have seen our Police being sent 
to Nyasaland (Mw. 28.3.59). 

hakuna mtu awezaye kutoa msaada akijua sisz [tunakaa 
kitako tukingoja kulishwa], No one is willing to offer 
help realizing that we are (just) sitting down waiting to 
be fed. (Mw. 9.5.59) 


Note: the relative expansion following ‘mtu’ and the fact that — as 
in 18, the SsN which forms the point of expansion is in a relationship 
of non-control with the preceding verbal. 


20. 


usione Patel [anakula chapati na mchicha miaka kumi] 


18 and 19 that either the SsN does not occur (12) or it is in a relationship of 
non-control with the preceding verbal (18, 19). 
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ukadhani mjinga, Don’t look at Patel eating bread and 
spinach for ten years and think him a fool! (Mw. 9.5.59) 


There are specious reasons for regarding these expansions as compa- 
rable with the relative expansions discussed above under (i), but the 
inadequacy of this view can be seen in such expansions as the following 
where no preceding SsN occurs: — 


tulimkuta [anapika chakula], We found her cooking 
in comparison with: — 


tulimkuta mwanamke [aliyepika], We found a woman (who 
was) cooking 


Though the initial verbal word in both expansions is a long-series 
word, the relative expansion, like its LsN (‘adjective’) substitute, 
cannot occur unless preceded by a controlling SsN 14), whereas the 
‘object’ expansion can, provided that an object infix occurs in the 
preceding verbal. Thus, while the relative expansion can be regarded 
only as a LsN substitute, the object expansion may also be a SsN 
substitute. 


A4 21. mbona usimtambie [nami nikaja], Why didn’t you tell 

me so that I came too (OBK) 

22. kwani usimpige [akajua kwamba jambo hili ni baya?) 
Why don’t you hit him so he knows it is wrong? (OBK) 

23. wakatoka wakaenda hatta wakafikilia nyumbani kwa 
Mbega wakamwona [akawakaribisha] wakakaa akaam- 
risha chakula wakatoa wakala wakashiba akawaambia... 
(HzW), They left and went to Mbega’s house and saw 
him, he greeted them, they sat down, he ordered food, 
they ate, were satiated and he told them.... 
Note: See also the section on extension by sequence for 
other examples of tense A4, and also for the general 
pattern of this example. 


Here again the remarks made under A2, A6 and BI, with reference to 


14) There are some cases where this apparently not so (See above fn. 8). 
In an example like, chukua utakacho, Take what you like, there is no SsN, or, 
to use K.L. Pike’s terminology, the SsN ‘slot’ is empty. It remains true, however, 
that the relative utakacho is a LsN substitute and the distinction drawn is in 
no way vitiated. 
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the relationships of such expansions, apply to these in which A4 
occurs. 

An interesting variant of this occurs following certain verbals 
only, and is commonly introduced by such words as ‘kama, kwamba, 
kwa kuwa, That’ 15). The expansion usually occurs as a substitute for 
a SsN in post-verbal position and, in contrast to the examples cited 
above, an object-infix does not usually occur in the preceding verbal. 
What we have here, is an expansion from a point where a SsN might 
otherwise occur not necessarily an expansion of a SsN actually occurring. 

The following are the verbal radicals most commonly associated 
with such expansions, but the list is by no means exhausitive: — 

-ju-, Know; -on-, See; -fikiri, Think; -sem-, Say; -ambi-, Tell; 
-waz-, Think; -tumaini, Hope; -tambu-, Recognize; -uliz-, Ask 
a question; -sadiki, Believe; -ogop-, Fear; -kagu-, Examine; 
-arifu, Inform 


24. walisema [kwamba atakuja kesho], They said he would 
come to-morrow 

25. amesema [ya kuwa kwa leo hakuwa na nafasi nzuri kwa 
vile alikuwa na haraka sana, lakini atatuarifu siku am- 
bayo atakuja hasa kwa mazungumzo marefu], He said that 
today he had no time as he was in a hurry, but he would 
let us know the day when he would come for a long talk 
(M. 5/54) ; 

26. palikuwa hapana mtu hata mmoja aliyevuka mpaka wa 
mawazo hayo akatazamia [kwamba tukio jingine lo lote 
liliweza kutokea kwa msichana huyu], There was no 
one who dreamed that anything else would happen to 
this girl (SbS) 

27. basi siku ya Jumaatano tarehe 24 tulipewa taarifa na 
mama mkubwa [kuwa tumealikwa na mwalimu mkubwa 
wa shule ya wavulana kuhudhuria maadhimisho], Well, 
on Wednesday the 24th. we were informed by the head- 
mistress that we had been invited by the headmaster of 
the Boys’ school to attend the celebration (M. 5/54) 

28. tunatambua wazi wazi pia [kwamba ingawa Serikali yako 
imetuambia madhumuni yake ni kututayarisha kujitawala 


15) Cf. Ashton ‘Subordinating Conjunctions’ p. 198. 
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haijihangaishi kuwapa wananchi kazi zenye madaraka 
serikalini ili tuwe wajuzi serikali yako itakapoondokal, 
We recognize clearly that though your Govt.’s intention 
is to prepare us for self-government it doesn’t trouble 
itself about giving people responsible government jobs 
so that we shall be thoroughly conversant with them 
when it leaves (Mw. 6.6.59) 


From the latter examples it will be clear that within the expansion 
— particularly those of this kind, there may be numerous other ex- 
pansions, and in the local press especially, this kind of sentence is 
liable to become expanded and extended to the point where the original 
opening is lost sight of. Clearly there is much literal, direct translation 
from English! 

Finally, it should be noted that the expansion does not always 
follow a verbal such as those listed above, but may follow ni/si, ‘Is/is 
not’, or -w-, Be, become. 

29. nijambo la kusikitisha [kwamba Gavana amekazana...], 
It is a matter for regret that the Governor has held out 

(Mw. 28.3.59) 

30. kitu kilicho kigumu ni [kwamba inamlazimu mtu apalilie 
sana wakati wa masika], What is difficult is the need for 
one to weed during the rains (M) 

31. labda mambo machache yaliyodhaniwa wakati wa utoto 
wake yalikuwa [kwamba alicheza vizuri na watoto wen- 
ziwe), Perhaps some of the things which were thought 
of from her childhood were that she played nicely with 
her fellow-children (SbS) 

(iii) An expansion post-verbally as a substitute for an invariable 
word is very common. As with the expansion discussed immediately 
above, this expansion also occurs as a eee for an IW which 
might otherwise occur, thus: — 

fanya [unavyoona vyema 18], Do as you think best 
may be regarded as an expansion of some shorter stretch such as: - 
fanya hivyo, Do thus 

16) The -vyo- element is not, as might be supposed, an agreement of Class 


since there is no SsN of Cl. 8 controlling it, unless one regards it as an anomalous 
agreement with ‘jinsi’ usually regarded as controlling an agreement of Cl. 9. 
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The expansion may be simple or multiple, in the sense that a following 
SsN may itself control new sets of agreements within the expansion. 


32. fikiri [alivyomkuta mwanawe], Think how he found his 


child 
33. [kwa kadiri nilivyoeleza hapa juu] watu wa MADU ha- 
wawezi ...., As I explained above, the members of 


MADU cannot .... 

34. alifanya [alivyofanya babake —- yule mseremala maarufu 
aliyekaa Tanga akafa palepale], He did as his father did - 
the celebrated carpenter who lived in Tanga and died 
there 

35. alikwenda [walivyokwenda wazazi wake waliotoka pwani 
watafute nchi pasipo na watu], He went as his parents 
did who left the coast to look for a country empty of 
people 

An expansion of a similar kind may also be introduced by ‘kama, - 
As, like’: — 

36. watu walijulikana kwa tabia zao [kama miti ilivyojuli- 
kana kwa matunda yake], People were known by their 
habits as trees by their fruit (SbS). 

37. majilio yenu Tanga [kama wageni wa Jumuia ya Taaluma 
ya Kiswahili, Tanga] ni [kama chemchemi ya maji iliyo- 
tumbukia ghafula katika ardhi kwa watu walio na kiu 
au umeme wa nuru kwa watu walio katika giza kuu], 
Your arrival in Tanga as guests of the Society for the 
Preservation of Swahili, Tanga, is like a spring of water 
which bursts from the ground for thirsty folk, or like a 
flash of light for those who are completely in the dark 
(M, 3/54) 

38. kwa hivi yaonekana [kama kwamba maisha yalikuwa 
na mapendeleo mengi sana kwa watu waliokuwa na uja- 
siril, nia na bidii ya kutenda mambo kuliko kwa wale 
waliongoja bahati tu], So it is apparent that life bestows 
special favours on those who are bold, purposeful and 
energetic, rather than on those who wait for luck (SbS) 


From the last two examples it will be apparent that expansions in- 
troduced by ‘kama’ may be simple or multiple, but while it is true 
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that in the examples cited the expansions are all unstable phrases, 
examples can be cited — as for other expansions of this type (iii) — 
where the expansion constitutes the whole utterance and not only must 
be regarded as stable but as an expansion of a zero unit. Such 
examples occur mainly in dialogue as response patterns: 


39. A. waliingiaje hawa? How did they get in? 
B. [walivyoingia wiki iliyopita bila shaka], Undoubtedly 
as they got in last week 
40. A. Koo lile, bwana, mpemba hasa, Oh, boy, that girl’s 
a smasher! 
B. Sana, sana, [kama yule wa jana au zaidi], Agreed, like 
yesterday’s or better 


This concludes the examination of three main kinds of expansion: 
as stated at the outset the expansion is essentially a development of a 
simple sentence which can take place at any one or all of the three 
points of expansion. There is thus a fundamental distinction between 
this process and that of extension, by which is meant the simple 
addition of new material. 

Before passing to the discussion of extended sentences, one important 
type of sentence must be considered: this, I term the ‘composite’ 
sentence. 


Composite sentences 
In their minimal form such sentences usually 1”) comprise two un- 


17) But an unstable phrase in which A6 occrs may be preceded or followed 

by a stable stretch: consider the following examples: — 

basi jaribu ukitaka, Well then, try if you like 

basi jaribu utakavyo, Well then, try how you like 
Now it might be argued, and I am grateful to my colleague Mr. R. H, Robins 
for raising this point, that these examples could both be regarded as expansions 
of type (iii), of the pattern: — 

basi jaribu hivyo, Well then, try like this 
There is, however, a distinction between the two. The first sentence, I regard 
as an extension of the stable stretch, basi jaribu, which may be both preceded 
or followed by the extension. The second sentence, I regard as an expansion 
of type (iii) which cannot be preceded by the expansion. The extension relates 
to the whole of the unextended stretch and the order is thus free. The expansion 
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stable phrases, the relationship between which can be stated in terms 
of concomitance. Primarily, of course, this term describes the relation- 
ship which obtains between certain tense-signs or tenses, but it may 
usufully be extended to cover the phrases of which the verbals are the 
nucleus. Such sentences commonly include the following tenses: — 
A6(-ki- -a), A8(-nge- -a), A9(-ngali--a), A10(-japo- -a) 18) 
together with those others which are introduced by ‘ingawa, Although’ ; 
‘kama, If’; and ‘ikiwa, If’. With the exception of phrases including 
A8 and AQ, all the phrases are related to one another by asymmetrical 
concomitance, that is to say the range of occurrence of the tenses in 
each phrase are not co-terminous. Symmetrical concomitance, exempli- 
fied commonly by A8 and A9, implies that the range of occurrence 
of the tenses in each phrase is co-terminous, thus, given A8 in the 
position of V, (first verbal), then A8 in position V2, and vice versa. 
Concomitance is rarely absolute — again excepting A8, A9 -, tenses 
being associated with a limited range of concomitant tenses 19) the 
range varying both with time and usage. 
Firstly some simple examples should be noted; the order of the 
phrases is immaterial: — 
41. akirudi leo utamwona (A6-AS), If he returns to-day you'll 
see him 
42. angerudi leo ungemwona (A8-A8), If he were to return 
to-day, you would see him 
43. angalirudi leo ungalimwona (A9-A9), If he had returned 
to-day you would have seen him 
44. ajapojaribu sana hawatampokea (A10-A5), Even though 
he tries hard they will not accept him 
45. ingawa alichelewa walimngoja (A3-(A3), Although he was 
late they waited for him 


The range of tenses occurring with A6 is limited, being commonly 
restricted to AS and its negative. Most of the standard grammars 


relates to a particular point in the unexpanded stretch and the order is thus 
bound to that of the piece of which it is an expansion. 

18) The number of such tenses in Swahili is relatively small. In other, 
more complex Bantu languages, the position is much less straightforward. See 
my The Tense System of Gusii, E.A.1.S.R., Kampala, 1960. 

19) For an extended discussion of this phenomenon see my of. cit. (1960). 
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state that A8, A9 are uniquely followed by A8, A9 but this does not 
seem to be wholly true, and is perhaps not restricted to recent writers 
(or speakers). With A10, the range seems somewhat wider, but examples 
of this tense, are on the whole, not common. 

Some examples of the range of concomitant tenses follow below: — 


46. nikizikwa kaburini leo sitazamii kufufuka kesho (A6- 
A2, neg.), If I’m buried to-day I don’t expect to rise 
again to morrow (KclI/5) 

47. jambo moja ambalo ningependa kumuonya Sir Richard 
ni kwamba asikubali ...., (A8-B1, neg.) One thing I 
would like to warn Sir Richard about is that he should 
not ... (Mw. 11.7.59) 

48. kwa hiyo ingepasa Bwana huyu awaambie raia kwanza 

. (A8-B1), For this reason it would behove the B. 
to tell the people first .... (Mw. 18.7.59) 

49. ningeendelea kuandika lakini sioni maana (A8—A2, neg.), 
I would go on writing but I don’t see the point 

50. haja hizi mbili zilikuwa kubwa kwa watu, nazo kama zili- 
wezekana kupatikana kesho, ulimwengu mzima ungali- 
kuwa katika furaha ya ajabu (A9-A3), These two re- 
quirements were important for people, and if they were 
available to-morrow, the whole world would be transpor- 
ted with joy (SbS) 

51. na nilivyotaka Mungu angalifanya mwaka wote kuwa 
kipupwe kisichokwisha (A9-A3), And according to my 
wishes God would have made the whole year a perennial 
cool season (i.e. if I could have had my way ....) (Kel) 


It is worthwhile noting that the occurrence of A8 followed by a wide 
range of tenses is common in the local Press where literal translation 
of the English word ‘would’ creates quite new patterns in Swahili. 
(See 48, 49 above). 

The simple patterns of these composite sentences are commonly 
complicated by various factors: the initial phrase may be follow- 
ed, not by its concomitant, but by one or several similar initial 
unstable phrases: alternatively the initial phrase may be followed by 
one or a series of quite different phrases and its concomitant may not 
occur for some considerable time: or again, the concomitant phrases 
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may themselves both occur within a single phrase, itself part of an 
extension or expansion. The following examples illustrate some of 
the points raised: - 


52. 


53. 


54. 


59. 


kama nuru ya wazo hili isingalimulika moyo wake, au 
kama angalifaitika kutumia nuru hii upesi kama ilivyo- 
wezekana, maisha yake yote yangaliishia katika miaka ya 
sahau, If the light of that thought had not gleamed in 
her heart, of if she had not been delayed in using this 
light as quickly as she was able, her life would have 
ended in years of oblivion (SbS) 

Note: the double initial phrase 

sisi nafsi zetu twaona mema sana, sababu ukisogana na 
yule tutazidi kufurahi, labda ndugu zako wakikupata 
habari ya kwamba Mbega yupo Kilindi wakija kukutafuta 
kwa nguvu yule hataweza kukutoa illa akutoe kwa vema 
watakaposuluhu, For our part we think this a good plan, 
since if you move in with him we shall be very happy, 
perhaps if your brothers get news of you that Mbega is 
in Kilindi if they come looking for you in force, he will 
not give you up unless on good terms when they make 
peace (HzW) 

Note: the double sequence of concomitant tenses. 

je, hapo tukichukua mfano wa karani aliyefanya kazi 
kwa miaka 7 na mshahara wake ni shs. 107/50 na halafu 
tumfikirie ofisi boi ambaye anaanza kazi leo leo na am- 
baye naye ataanza na mshahara wa 107/50 kama yule 
karani wa miaka mingi, haya ni haki?, Suppose we take 
an example of a clerk who worked seven years for shs 
107/50 and then imagine an office-boy who starts work 
to-day at the same wage of 107/50, as the clerk of many 
years service, is this fair? (B. 28.4.60) 

Note: here the initial unstable phrase with A6 is extended 
by a second phrase, twice expanded, and its concomitant 
is the final non-verbal sequence ‘haya ni haki’ 

ikiwa Serkali yetu inataraji kuvitia vichaka hivyo katika 
mamlaka ya Forest Dept., yaani Bwana Mkubwa wa 
kuangalia Miti na Misitu, na ikiwa mimi ninao watoto 
ambao hawapungui 15, jee wakija kuwa watu wazima 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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wote na kuzaa watoto wao watakaa mahali gani, iwapo 
risavu ile iliyokuwa haki yao imekwisha ondolewa mi- 
kononi mwao?, If the Govt., wishes to place these tracts 
of land under the authority of the Forest Dept., ie. the 
Conservator of Forests, and if I have at least 15 children, 
well, when they are grown up and have children where 
will they live if their rightful Reserve has been taken out 
of their hands (M.2/54) 

Note: here the initial unstable phrase introduced by ‘iki- 
wa’ and extended by interpolation is followed by two 
further such phrases but no concomitant, instead, follow- 
ing a shift of SsN twice a new sequence of concomitant 
tenses completes the sentence 

John alikuwa karani wa Idara ya mji huko Moshi na 
ingawa alikuwa miaka miwili tu tangu kutoka skuli la- 
kini alikwisha kuwa na mchumba aliekwitwa Agnes binti 
mpenzi wa mzee Simon, John was a clerk in the Municipal 
Offices in Moshi and although it was only two years 
since he left school he had a girl-friend called Agnes, 
dearly loved by her father, old Simon. (M. 2/54) 
nadhani mtu ye yote angalishindwa kama mimi katika jari- 
bu la kueleza kinaganaga kila hakika au kweli ya maisha 
kwamaneno ya haiba na mvutotu,ingawa ulimwenguulijaa 
maneno kama hayo, yaliyoweza kueleza waziwazi baadhi 
ya fikira bora, I imagine, that, like myself, anyone would 
have failed in the attempt to explain in detail every reality 
or truth of life in wholly attractive or moving words, even 
though the world is full of such words which could clearly 
explain some of the finest thoughts (SbS) 

Note: here the initial phrase characterized by A9 is itself 
an expansion (Type iii) and is not followed by a concomi- 
tant A9 but by a new unstable phrase, introduced by 
‘ingawa’, which is expanded (Type i) 

ni shida sana kusikia kuwa mwuguzi wa kabila lingine 
amechaguliwa kwenda Ulaya ingawa wauguzi wenyewe 
wanasema kuwa huako wengi wanaokuwa bora zaidi la- 
kini kwa sababu ni wa makabila mengine hawachaguliwi, 
It is distressing to hear that a nurse of another tribe 
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has been chosen to go to Europe although the nurses 
themselves say there are many others better qualified 
who are not chosen because they are of different tribes 
(B.28.4.60) 
Note: the tendency for ‘lakini’ to introduce the concomi- 
tant phrase following that introduced by ‘ingawa’ 


Finally, note should be made of an extreme example from Siti binti 
Saad, where an initial phrase with A9 is succeeded by as many as a 
dozen stable phrases, some introduced by ‘au’, before the concomi- 
tant AY occurs: — 


59. kama Siti angalisita kwa sababu alikuwa si mtoto wa watu, — 
au kichwa chake kilikuwa si mviringo, uso wake ulikuwa 
si mzuri, au hakuwa na nywele za kufunga julfa, hakuwa 
na macho ya kikombe .......... angalipatwa na ha- 
sara kubwa sana, If Siti had hesitated because she was 
not a child of the people, or her head was not round, her 
forehead not smooth, or because her hair was not ring- — 
letted, or she had not round eyes .... she would have been 
ruined 


A second group of composite sentences must be noted: these are of two 
main kinds, both characterized by asymmetrical concomitance but 
with a generally wider range of concomitant tenses than the foregoing: - 


(a) Sentences containing an unstable phrase with a verbal with a 
Cl. 16 relative agreement (-po-) 

(b) Sentences containing an unstable phrase introduced by various 
words: ili, In order that’; ‘hata, mpaka, Until’; nusura, Almost’; 
‘tangu, Since’; ‘hadi, Until’. It is noticeable that such phrases are 
frequently characterized by intra-phrase concomitance 


(a) In these sentences there is no fixed order for the constituent phra- 
ses, and there is a predictable range of tenses — both one-word and 
two-word — occurring in concomitance: — 


60. alipofika nyumbani wamekwisha kula chakula, When he 
arrived they had finished eating food 

61. watu hawa walipokwisha kula mlango ulibishwa kwa ngu- 
vu wakaingia wezi, When these folk had finished eating, 
the door was forcibly opened and some thieves entered. 
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62. nichagizapo kuita kiangazi baa ni tayari kukisifu (Kcl), 
When I insist on calling the hot season a calamity it is 
time to praise it 

63. mama zetu hawashangilii tuzaliwapo? Are our mothers 

not amazed when we are born (KclI) 

64. nakumbuka pia miaka michache iliyopita kulipotokea 
mgoma Arusha Chini, sio Bwana Leba aliyekwenda kua- 
mua bali polisi, na katika ‘uamuzi’ wao maisha ya mtu 
mmoja yalipotea (Mw. 4.4.59), I recall a few years ago 
when there was a strike at Arusha Chini it was not the 
Labour Officer who went to mediate but the police, and 

me in their mediation one man’s life was lost. 


(b) Unstable phrases introduced by such words as ili, hata, mpaka, 
tangu’ are frequently 2°) characterized by an internal concomitance 
between the introducing word or initiator and the verb-tense, which 
is commonly Bl(-Z- -e). There is no fixed order for the concomitant 
phrases except where ‘hata’ is followed by A4 (See fn.) : - 


65. miaka mitano imepita sasa tangu kianze kilio cha uhuru, 
Five years have now passed since the cry of freedom 
began (Mw. 9.5.59) 

Note: a tendency for concomitant tenses to be A7 (or 
negative), A3 

66. lakini pia ni wajibu wa viongozi kushirikiana na watu 
wanaowaongoza ili paweze kupatikana uhusiano mzuri, 
But it is also the responsibility of the leaders to partici- 
pate with those whom they lead so that there can be a 
proper sharing (Mw. 16.5.59) 

Note: a very wide range of concomitant tenses here 

67. macho yao hayakuweza kulipenya hata walipokuwa ka- 
ribu nalo, Their eyes couldn’t penetrate it (a curtain) 
even when they were near it (SbS) 

68. watoto wetu watakwenda skuli mpaka wakue kabisa, 
Our children will go to school until they’re quite grown up 
Note: concomitant tenses commonly A3, AS, A7. 

69. natoa shukrani kubwa kabisa kuwa soko la Daluni lita- 


20) But not invariably: ‘mpaka, tangu’ may be followed by the nomino- 
verbal; ‘hata’ may be followed by A4, and ‘mpaka’ may be followed by A3. 
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jengwa tena kwa haraka ili kazi imalizike kabla ya mwisho 
wa mwaka, I’m very glad to hear that the market at 
Daluni will be built quickly so that the work will be 
finished before the end of the year (M. 1/54) 


B. SENTENCE EXTENSION 
(i) Sentence extension by parataxts *1): 

Some sentences may be extended by adding a second sentence and 
linking the two stable phrases thus created by some such word as 
na, And, also 22); wala, And, not, nor; tena, Again, then; halafu, then; . 
pia, Also, too; kwani, For, because; kwa sababu, kwa maana, Because 
lakini mbali, ila, But. The relationship between such stable 28) phrases 
is merely one of parataxis, the capacity, that is, for occurring in se- 
quence with certain specified links. Once again, however, it is possible 
to notice a certain co-occurrence of tense forms and a certain simi- 


21) Not as defined by the Concise Oxford Dictionary, but as used by some 
Classical writers (See S. A. Handford. The Latin Subjunctive, London, 1947, 
p. 24). 

22) Note that a SsN or a LsN may be extended by a second or third, preceded 
by, (a) ‘na’ or ‘pamoja na’ (b) ‘ama, au, Or’, thus: — 

(a) 70. watu hawa na wenzao walikuja ,They and their companions came 

71. walinunua matunda mengi na viazi, They bought much fruit and pota- 
toes Extensions of this kind do not usually fulfil the conditions put forward by 
Hockett (A Course in Modern Linguistics, Macmillan, 1958) for ‘co-ordinate 
endocentric constructions’. Only where both SsN’s are of Classes 2 or 8 is this 
so. In other cases the ‘range of privilege of occurrence’ is restricted to the post- 
verbal position (‘object’), because of the anomalous agreements required in the 
verbal by such extended SsN’s, thus: — 

chungu (Cl. 7) na gunia la ngano (Cl. 5) vimeanguka (Cl. 8), The pot and the 
sack of grain have fallen over 

(b) 72. ninunulie Klipa au Tembo, ishirini tu, Buy me Clippers or Bears 
(cigarettes) just twenty 

73. njoo kesho au kesho kutwa, Come to-morrow or the day after 

74. lete vile vitu vilivyo mezani au vingine vyo vyote utakavyo, Bring the © 
things on the table or any others you like 

‘Au, ama’ may also introduce an extension of an unstable phrase, for example: 

akileta vitabu visivyotakiwa au akifanya ...... , If he brings the wrong 
books or does ...... 

See also above, composite sentences. 

23) The term should not be understood too literally here, since in fact the 
phrases preceding and following a link such as ‘na’ may, in fact, occur within 
an unstable phrase (See, inter alia, Ex. 59). 
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larity of structure between such paratactic phrases so that a measure 
of balance is exemplified. Furthermore, two main kinds of such phrases 
may be enumerated: those in which the same tenses tend to occur 
in each phrase, and those in which there is a marked divergence of. 
tense, i.e. positive/negative, past/present tense. The former exemplify 
_ parallel parataxis and the latter divergent parataxis. In both cases 
_ there is flexibility in the order of phrases: — 

(a) Parallel parataxis, characterized by the first four links as listed 
above: — 

75. hakudai deni wala hakushtaki mtu kwa ujira wake, She 
claimed no debt nor summoned any man for her wage 
(SbS) 

Note: A3, neg. — A3, neg. 

76. hapa itakuwa kuwaumiza raia na hakika itakuwa kilio 
kikubwa, This will harm people and there will surely be 
a great outcry (M. 11/53) 

77. wasomaji wetu wameliona na wengi wametoa maoni yao, 
Our readers have read it and many have sent their com- 
ments (M. 12/53) 

78. watoto wa Ulaya hupewa vitabu vingi tena vingine hupa- 
tikana, madukani rahisi, European children are given 
many books and others are easily available in the shops. 

It is worth stressing that the components in these sentences may be 
non-verbal phrases: — 

79. kiangazi kina joto sana na masika yana mawingu mengi, 
The dry season is hot and the rainy season is cloudy 
(Kcel/2) 

Finally, it should be noted that ‘pia’ commonly occurs second in the 
phrase: — 

80. wengi wamekaa kwenye mbao ndani ya Korti wengine 
pia wametapakaa nje, Many people are sitting on the 
benches in the court, others also are scattered about 
outside 

(b) Divergent parataxis, characterized by the last six links: -— 

81. alifika nyumbani lakini hakuingia, He arrived at the 
house but didn’t go in 
Note: contrast positive/negative 
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82. Hamisi anaijua ile nyumba ambako uizi umetokea lakini 
mwenyewe hamjui, Hamisi knows the house where the 
burglary took place but the owner himself he doesn’t 
know (M. 9/54) 

83. Mbega akasema ‘nimesikia lakini siku ya leo haifai mam-_ 
bo hayo labda kesho uje ....’, Mbega said, ‘I have heard 
but to-day is unsuitable for such matters, perhaps you’d 
come to-morrow (HzW) , 

84. ameshindwa lakini atafaulu mara ya pili, He has failed 
but he will succeed the second time bs 

85. nadhani itakuwa vigumu kuwakamata waizi hawa kwani 
ni fedha tu iliyoibiwa isipokuwa kama Mahafudhu ata- 


weza kutueleza sura za watu hao vizuri, I think it will be 


difficult to catch these thieves because it is simply mo- 
ney which has been stolen unless Mahafudhu can explain 
to us better the faces of the men (M. 10/54) 


86. mtu huyu atafaulu kwa upesi kwa maana amefanya kazi ~ 


kwa bidii, This chap will succeed quickly because he has 
worked hard. 

Though divergency is a characteristic of these links, examples can 
be cited of parallel parataxis even here, though they seem to be rare: - 

87. kwa kadiri sauti ya kinanda ilivyokuwa nzuri lakini ile 
ya mwanadamu ilikuwa bora, However beautiful the 
sound of the instrument was, that of the human voice 
was better (SbS) (A3—A3) 

In many cases, however, sentences cannot be analysed into two 
simple stable phrases; each phrase may be analysable into other un- 
stable phrases. Again, there are noticeable tendencies 24) to link 
phrases by ‘na’ which in earlier Swahili, at any rate, would have had 
no such link (See extensions by sequence, below), and also to extend 
sentences paratactically to the point where they become extremely 
clumsy. Such practices are common in the local Press, particularly 
in those newspapers controlled by Government, and again suggest 
a too literal translation from English. Some examples of more complex 
sentences are as follows: — 

88. raia huilimia mivule tangu ni mchanga na wasipofanya 


24) Though these have been evident for many years; as noted by Members 
of the East African Swahili Committee. 


89. 


90. 


90. 


91. 
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hivyo huadhibiwa, People cultivate the teak trees from 
birth and if they don’t do this they’re punished (M. 12/53) 
Note: here the phrase following ‘na’ is composite, with the 
components related by concomitance (See above) 

nyumba zote mbili zilimngojea John kwa shauku kubwa 
sana na mwisho siku ile ya Alhamisi iliyongojewa kwa 
muda mrefu ikawadia, Both houses waited for John with 
great excitement and finally the longed-for Thursday 
arrived (M. 8/54) 


kazi ya Mwafrika ilikuwa ni kupika na kuandalia wakala 


mabwana lakini bado hajapikiwa naye akala, The African’s 
work was to cook and lay food and the Europeans ate 
but he has not yet had food cooked for him and he eat 
(Mw. 18/4/59) 

kila mtu anaweza kukubali na maneno hayo lakini iki- 
Wasi. usemi huo hauna nguvu, Everyone agrees with 
these words but if...... then the words are invalid (Mw. 
11.4.59) 

kwa muda mrefu Tanganyika imepata sifa ya usalama 
na amani na hiyo ilikuwa ni kwa sababu siasa ya Wakuu 
wa Polisi ilikuwa ikiambatana na siasa ya wananchi ka- 
tika hali ya kuiweka amani na kuutafuta usalama wa 
raia lakini mabadiliko yanayofanyika ya Wakuu wa 
Idara ya Polisi yakimtisha Gavana kwamba raia wa Tan- 
ganyika wanakuwa wavunjaji wa sheria na wahalifu ndio 
yaliyomfanya kutamka kwamba anaumwa moyoni mwake 
lakini amelazimika kuongeza majeshi ya polisi ili kuona 
usalama wa raia unakamilika, For a long time Tanganyika 
has had a reputation for peace and security due to the 
policy of the Police chiefs in harmony with the policy of the 
people to establish security and the safety of the individu- 
al, but changes made by the Police are worrying the Go- 
vernor that the people of T.T. are lawbreakers and crimi- 
nals and cause him to announce that ‘he regrets that 
he is forced to increase the police force to preserve the 
safety of the individual’ (Mw. 11.4.59) 

Note: this sentence can be analysed into three main stable 
constituents paratactically related: of these the second 
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is itself analysable into two such phrases introduced by 
‘kwa sababu’ and ‘lakini’, and the third is expanded at 
three points (Expansions i, i and iii); the third expansion 
itself being analysable into two divergent paratactic 
phrases linked by ‘lakini’ 

92. nchi hazikuhesabu ubora wa watoto wake mpaka watoto 

wale walipokuwa wamepita maisha ya mwili; roho zao 
zilipokuwa zimevuka ng’ambo ya pili ambako upeo wa 
macho haukuweza kufika wala mwito wa mwanadamu 
haukuweza kusikilika tena baada ya miili yao ilipokuwa 
imekwisha changanyika na vumbi la ardhi na thamani 
yao yote kama viumbe bora ilipokuwa imepotea, Coun- 
tries did not count the worth of their children until those 
children had passed their bodily lives, until their spirits 
had crossed onto the other side where neither human 
vision could reach nor human call be heard, and after — 
their bodies had been mingled with earthly dust and their 
value as creatures had been lost (SbS) 
Note: here the phrases which are paratactically linked 
all occur within the single unstable phrase introduced in 
the first line by ‘mpaka’: there is the main division 
established by ‘tena’ and each of these parts is itself 
divided, by ‘wala’ in one case, and by ‘na’ in the other. 


(ii) Sentence extension by sequence. 

It is characteristic not only of Swahili, but of many Bantu languages, 
for long sequences of phrases to succeed one another, all characterized 
by a particular tense, often termed the ‘Narrative’ tense. In Swahili, 
this tense, A4 (-ka- -a, Neg. -si- -e) occurs in the second and subsequent 
phrases of such sequences, of which only the first is stable. No change 
in the order of the phrases is possible, and the relationship between 
the phrases can only be stated in terms of their position in the sequence 
as a whole. In some cases a single SsN controls the agreements of all 
the verbals in the sequence, but in many cases a series of quite diverse 
phrases succeed one another. At the level of intonation, there is a 
characteristic pause between each phrase controlled by a new SsN, 
and a typical intonation pattern for such phrases, especially if they 
are short and simple in structure. 
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One needs to distinguish carefully between sentences which are 
diachronic’ 25), in which no change of order is possible, and where 
at a semantic level events may be said to succeed one another, and 
‘synchronic’ sentences, in which phrases may succeed one another with 
similar tenses — but not A4 -, in which the order of phrases is not fixed, 
and in which events may be said to occur synchronically. Such 
sentences are characteristic of lists, inventories or catalogues of things. 
The following simple examples may be noted: — 

(a) ‘diachronic’ 

93. alirudi nyumbani mkewe akampikia chakula wakalala 
(A3 — A4— A4), He returned home, his wife cooked him 
food, they went to bed 

94. walimwuliza maswali mengi asijibu neno (OBK), They 
asked him many questions but he didn’t answer a word 

(b) ‘synchronic’ 

95. si wote walionunua matunda hayo wengine walipendelea 
maembe dodo wengine walichagua yale madogo madogo, 
Not everyone bought these fruit, some preferred the 
round mangoes, others the very small ones 

96. tulinunua vitu vya aina mbalimbali, mikeka iliyoshon- 
wa na watoto wa shule, vyungu vikubwa tena vyeusi 
walivyofinyanga wanawake wa mjini, bangili za shaba 
zilizofuliwa na wafua fedha...., We bought many dif- 
ferent kinds of things, mats made by the school-children, 
big black pots made by the women of the village, brace- 
lets of brass made by the metal workers.... 

Commonly however, these sentences are more complex, and expansions 
and extensions of individual phrases are common. Four examples must 
suffice: — 

97. wakaenda kumtwaa wakafika naye kwa mfalme, akam- 
wamkia, mfalme akamkaribisha kwa heshima akaamuru 
watu wakaenda wakatwaa ng’ombe wakampa, They went 
and took him, and arrived at the Chief’s, he greeted him, 
the Chief welcomed him with honour, and summoned folk, 
they went and took cattle and gave them to him (HzW) 


25) Both ‘diachronic’ and ‘synchronic ’as used here refer to a semantic charac- 
teristic of particular sentences. 


98. 


7, 
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Note: the constant shift of controlling SsN associated 
with successive verbs. 

baada ya mazungumzo hayo jamaa wote waliondoka 
wakaanza kufanya kazi za nyumbani, mama alipewa kazi 
ya kumenya muhogo, Jalala alikuna nazi, Zainabu aka- 
bandika chungu motoni, wakaanza kupika (M. 7/54) After 
talking, all the family began the housework, mother was 
given the job of peeling the cassava, Jalala grated the 
coconut, Zainabu put the pot on the fire, they began to 
cook. 

Note: a good example of both synchronic and diachronic 
sequence. The initial sequence of A3 — A4 is continued in 
the final A4, while the initial A3 is continued with a 
sequence of A3 synchronically. 

yule Mbega, hapo kwanza alipozaliwa na mamaye na 
babaye walimficha zamani zile, yule mtu mke na mumewe 
walimpenda sana wakamficha, alikuwa kigego alitangu- 
liza kuota meno ya juu, hakuanza meno ya chini; basi 
alipokufa mamaye tukaenda katika ramli tukaona huyu 
ndiye hasidi; tukamwambia babaye tumue, babaye asi- 
kubali kwa kumpenda sana, bassi na sasa mlango wetu 
unakwisha sababu ni Mbega........ , Mbega when he 
was born to his mother and father they hid him at the 
time, the man and the woman were very fond of him and 
hid him, he was unusual, his upper teeth sprouted first, 
not the lower ones, so when his mother died we went to 
the diviner and realized (saw) he was an enemy; we told 
his father ‘Let’s kill him!’ his father refused through love 
of him, so now our line is finished because of Mbega (HzW) 
Note: again a good example of mixed diachronic and syn- | 
chronic sequence 


100. Mbega akatwaa tunguri yake akatia maji akaitikisa akas- 


hika ukuni wa moto akagong’onda pale chini, makaa ya 
moto yakatawanyika akainamisha tunguri yake yale maji 
yakazima yale makaa, ule moshi wa makaa ukapanda juu, 
likatoka zunde kubwa hatta jua likafunikwa lisionekane 
kwa mawingu, hatta pale walipo wageni wakaona ba- 
ridi, wakasadiki (sic.) kuwa mtu huyu ni mganga, Mbega 
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took his gourd and put water in it, and shook it, he took 
an ember and knocked it on the ground, the fragments 
scattered, he tipped the pot and the water put out the 
embers, the smoke of the embers rose high, a great cloud 
of smoke rose so that even the sun was obscured, and 
was not visible for the clouds, even the people there, 
strangers, were cold and were convinced that the man 
was a doctor (HzW) 

Note: a thoroughly typical example of the long diachronic 
sequence with 14 successive A4 tenses and a constant 
shifting of the controlling SsN to give variety to what 
would otherwise become a rather monotonous catalogue 
of events. By keeping the phrases short the narrative 
moves quickly and vividly, but in many modern works 
where the phrases are expanded or extended the sequen- 
ce becomes cumbersome. 


(iii) Sentence extension by parenthesis 
The term parenthesis is accorded to extensions which are outside 
the intonational pattern of the sentence, and which are interpolated 
at some point. They are usually unstable phrases, preceded and follow- 
ed by a short pause, characterized by a special intonation pattern, 
and often introduced by a word such as ‘yaani, That is to say’ or 
‘tuseme, Let us say’ but this is by no means invariable. The phrase 
may be interpolated at any point in the sentence 26), and in contrast to 
expansion which develops from a particular point, parenthesis repre- 
sents additional material which is outside the general structure of the 
sentence. The following examples should be noted: — 
101. karibu wote walifeli yaani walishindwa, Nearly everyone 
‘pipped’, that is failed 
102. usikose kuiandikia MBIU na barua yako itachapwa 
ikiwa ni ya manufaa kwa wasomaji, hivyo usione haya 
kuandika yaani huu si wakati tena wa mabibi kujirudis- 


26) Mis M. A. Bryan has drawn my attention to an extreme example in 
Hekayaza Abunuwas (Macmillan, 1946), where a Proper Name is interpolated 
between the components of a two-word tense: — “Hata siku moja akawa 
Abunuwas anataka kununua punda, . . .” So one day it happened that A. 
was wanting to buy a donkey. 
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ha nyuma, Don’t fail to write to MBIU and your letter 
will be published if it is of any interest to readers, don’t 
be ashamed to write — you see, this is not another occasion 
for women to push themselves to the background (M.11/ 
53) 

103. ikiwa Serikali yetu inataraji kuvitia vichaka hivyo kati- 
ka mamlaka ya Forest Dept., yaani Bwana Mkubwa 
cate as , If the Govt. hopes to place these tracts under 
the authority of the Forest Dept., i.e. the Conservator 


Examples can also be cited where the parenthesis is not introduced 
by any word, here a dash will indicate its inception and close: — 


104. jana nilimkuta tajiri - Mungu ambariki na kumpa mais- 
ha ya furaha — akanipa shilingi kumi, Yesterday I met a 
wealthy man — God bless him and give him a happy life 
— he gave me 10/- 

105. jambo moja katika mambo niliyoajabia kabisa kwake — 
katika wakati tulipokutana kwa muda mfupi sana — 


lilikuwa kwamba ...., One thing which surprised me 
very much about her — in the very short time that we 
met — was that .... (SbS) 


106. sharti niseme kwamba — nilivyoona mimi — hotuba ya 
Gavana haikuwapendeza wengi bali - kama walivyose- 
ma wajumbe wetu wa Lejiko —- tumeyakubali mapen- 
dekezo ya Serikali ...., I must say straightaway that 
— as I see it —- the Governor’s speech didn’t please many, 
but — as our Representatives in Leg. Co said — we have 
agreed to the Government’s wishes...... (Mw. 28.3.59) 

It remains to note that parenthesis is becoming increasingly common 
in the local Press by analogy with English usage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the foregoing pages I have been concerned with putting forward 
some suggestions for the analysis of long sentences, and for assessing 
the relationships between their constituent phrases. In the course 
of examining the Swahili of some recent publications it became clear 
that recognition of two processes was essential; expansion and ex- 
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tension. Expansion represents a development from within the sentence 
and, in terms of relationships must be seen as the expansion of the 
relationship between the point of expansion and a preceding word. 
For this reason the expansion as a whole bears the same relation to 
the rest of the sentence as the word of which it is an expansion, or for 
which it is a substitution. Extension, on the other hand, whether by 
parataxis, sequence or parenthesis, represents the addition to a given 
stretch of further material, and the relationships between the con- 
stituent phrases can only be stated in terms of parataxis or sequence. 
Intraphrase relationships, of course, in both cases are susceptible to 
the treatment as outlined in my earlier article. Some sentences could 
be described as composite, and the relationship between the con- 
stituent phrases can usefully be described in terms of concomitance. 

Traditionally sentences have been analysed in hierarchical terms of 
main or principal clauses and subordinate clauses. The present sug- 
gestions are that for Swahili it is more convenient to treat sentences 
in purely linear terms as extensions or expansions of shorter stretches. 
It has not been necessary to introduce the concept of hypotaxis, 
though it might be thought that the concept of asymmetrical concomi- 
tance looked suspiciously like it. Yet, even here, though the pre-sup- 
position of B, given A, does not hold in reverse, B is not wholly de- 
pendent on A, since the shape of A itself is in part determined by B, 
so that concomitance seems a more appropriate description of the 
relationship. An important characteristic of the language, which is 
brought out clearly by this analysis, is the significance of parataxis, 
which not only makes possible the long descriptive sentence in which 
interest is maintained by the rapid shift of ‘subject’ in succeeding 
phrases, but also the extension of expansions and basically extended 
sentences. 

In the course of a short article it has not been possible to give account 
of all the variants which have been noted in texts, but it is hoped that 
this exploratory analysis will stimulate further detailed work into 
a much neglected field of Bantu language studies. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF LINGUISTIC SIGNS OCCURRING IN 
SUPPOSITIO MATERIALIS OR THE MEANING OF 
QUOTATION MARKS AND THEIR PHONETIC EQUIVALENTS 


Summary 


In this paper I propose to discuss the time-honoured problem of linguistic 
signs occurring in suppositio materialis, a problem which has recently been 
given some attention. The problem may be stated as follows: What is the sub- 
ject in a sentence like ‘‘‘Happily’ was spelt incorrectly”? And to what word- 
class does it belong? I shall show that the ordinary view of the suppositio ma- 
terialis employment of signs — that e.g. ‘happily’ is a noun in this employment — 
is seriously fallacious. The notions of subject and subject of discourse have not 
been kept distinct. (The subject (= grammatical subject) in ‘Anderson smokes 
cigars’ is ‘Anderson’, whereas the subject of discourse is Anderson). In other 
words, signs and what signs are signs for have not been kept distinct. This is 
a mistake the linguist often accuses the layman of committing. But unfortu- 
nately he often commits it himself. In connexion with my analysis I shall call 
attention to an important distinctive feature of the language (metalanguage) 
the linguist uses in describing languages. 


§ 1. In 1862 John Stuart Mill wrote as follows: “It is usual before 
examining the various classes into which names are commonly di- 
vided, to begin by distinguishing from names of every description, 
those words which are not names, but only parts of names. Among 
such are reckoned particles, as of, to, truly, often; the inflected cases 
of nouns substantive, as me, him, John’s; and even adjectives, as 
large, heavy. These words do not express things of which anything can 
be affirmed or denied. We cannot say, Heavy fell, or A heavy fell; 
Truly, or A truly, was asserted; Of, or An of, was in the room. Unless, 
indeed, we are speaking of the mere words themselves, as when we say, 
Truly is an English word, or, Heavy is an adjective. In that case they 
are complete names, viz. names of those particular sounds, or of those 
particular collections of written characters [my italics]. This employment 
of a word to denote the mere letters and syllables of which it is com- 
posed, was termed by the Schoolmen the supfositio materialis of the 
word. In any other sense we cannot introduce one of these words into 
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the subject of a proposition, unless in combination with other words; 
as, A heavy body fell” 1), 

And in 1959, in a review in Language, Harold V. King writes as 
follows: “... when it becomes clear that the grammatical definition 
of proper name includes many expressions not ordinarily thought of 
as being in that class, the alternative [to regard e.g. John in John is 
here and John in the John I’m thinking of ‘‘as occurrences of the same 
word in different constructions” rather than two different words] 
becomes mere attractive. Though there is no mention of hypostasis 
in the book, we must conclude from the definition given that all such 
expressions as pencil in Spell ‘pencil’ and Tell me how to say ‘pencil’ are 
to be registered as proper names. A similar case can be made for names 
of letters, numbers, and words like zero, in constructions where they 
have no determiner. When these are considered along with examples 
like School is out and Bed 1s the place for you it is surprising that the 
trick of regarding ‘proper name’ as a category of constructions, rather 
than as a category of nouns, was not at least brought into the dis- 
cussion” 2), Obviously, what King means to say is not that ‘pencil’ 
in “Spell ‘pencil’”’ should not be registered as a proper name. What 
he means to say appears to be this: Since, inter alia, signs occurring 
in hypostasis (in suppositio materialis) are proper names, would or 
might it not be better — on the time-honoured principle of economy 
known as Occam’s Razor: entia non sunt multiplicanda preter neces- 
sttatem — to regard proper names as a class of occurrences of forms in 
particular constructions 3) rather than as a class of forms (a class of 
nouns)? Let proper names be members of a form class or let them be 
particular occurrences of members of a form class (although I fail to see 
the wisdom of the latter suggestion). However, let me not be under- 
stood to have said that I consider the problems involved unimportant. 
I do, as a matter of fact, consider them very important. All I want to 
say is that the subject of this paper is not how to construe proper 
names. It is how to analyse linguistic signs occurring in supposttro 
materialis or (as I shall henceforth say) in hypostasis. And what 


1) A System of Logic, 1, p. 24 f. 

2) Language, 35, 4, p. 710. 

3) I think this is what is meant by ‘‘a category of constructions” (cf. the 
words quoted in the brackets above), but I am not quite sure. However, this 
is immaterial for what follows. 
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strikes me as very interesting is that the view held by King on this 
subject should be (for all practical purposes) exactly the same as the 
one held by Mill and the Schoolmen. 

Are hypostasis signs proper names? Or more generally: nouns (or 
occurrences of nouns) ? Or still more generally: if a sign x is a member 
of the class Cj, is it, then, the case that x is not a member of Cj, but 
of Cz, when x occurs in hypostasis, unless C; = Cg, i.e., unless % is 
already a member of the class of which hypostasis signs are supposed 
to be members? 

(The reader may consider the problem a very special one. It is, in 
a sense, very special. But since it affects the classification of infinitely 
many entities — any linguistic sign, minimum or compound, can occur 
in hypostasis, and the number of compound signs is infinite — a satis- 
factory solution appears to me to be of some importance. Besides, 
the problem is not really a special one: signs occurring in hypostasis 
are merely a special case of a very general phenomenon, a phenomenon 
which embodies a very fundamental principle of distinction, as will - 
appear from what follows. Moreover, I hope to be able to show that 
what I venture to call the solution of the problem of hypostasis signs 
reveals an interesting feature of the language the linguist uses in de- 
scribing languages). 


§ 2. Failure to distinguish between linguistic signs and what linguis- 
tic signs are signs for (‘Churchill’ is (one of) the linguistic sign(s) for 
Churchill) is failure to distinguish between language and non-language 
and is to commit a very serious mistake indeed. 

Failure to distinguish between linguistic signs and what linguistic 
signs are signs for when the entities linguistic signs are signs for are 
themselves linguistic signs (‘an adverb’ is (one of) the linguistic sign(s) 
for an adverb, for ‘seriously’, ‘often’, etc.) is indeed not failure to 
distinguish between language and non-language, but is to commit a 
mistake which is not less serious, for the mistake committed is, in 
principle, exactly the same. As regards signs occurring in hypostasis 
the mistake committed by the Schoolmen, Mill and King — and, in 
fact, by practically all modern linguists who have expressed views, 
implicitly or explicitly, on the subject — is the one just specified. 
(For an implicit view, I may quote K. Schibsbye, who says — in his 
Engelsk grammatik (Copenhagen 1957), I, p. 51 — that “when the sub- 
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ject is a plural noun, there may arise a problem of concord in the case 
of number disagreement between form and content”’. His first examples 
are hypostasis words or, to use his own term, quotation words: “Quota- 
tion words in the plural are always combined with verbs in the singu- 
lar: ‘mice’ is the plural of ‘mouse’ ...’’. But is the subject in the sentence 
just quoted a noun in the plural? This is the syntactic formulation 
of our problem: What is the subject in sentences like: ‘Mice’ is the 
plural of ‘mouse’, and: ‘Happily’ was spelt incorrectly ?) 

Let me now expose the rather startling implications of a statement 
like: ‘Happily’ is a noun in ‘Happily’ was spelt incorrectly”. And let 
me begin at the beginning. Consider this sentence: 

(1) Anderson is red-haired. 

In (1) we talk about Anderson (that person). Anderson is the one 
to whom we attribute the property of being red-haired. In other words, 
Anderson is the subject of discourse. Anderson, however, is not the 
subject (= the grammatical subject), for Anderson is not an item of 
grammar. The subject in (1) is ‘Anderson’ (that linguistic sign). In 
(1) we use ‘Anderson’ to mention Anderson. (‘Anderson’ refers to or 
denotes Anderson). That we can do because ‘Anderson’ is (one of) 
the linguistic sign(s) for Anderson. And we cannot mention Anderson 
without using a linguistic sign. That is simply impossible. In other 
words, a subject of discourse requires a subject. And the subject in a 
sentence S is a component part of S. The subject of discourse, on the 
other hand, is not a component part of S. It is outside S. 

Consider this sentence: 

(2) This car (or: the car I am pointing at now) is a Studebaker. 
And this sentence: 

(3) A boy simply cannot understand such a thing. 

The subject in (2) is an individual common noun or common noun 
construction (‘this car’ (‘the car I am pointing at now’)) — whereas 
the subject in (1) is a proper name — the subject of discourse, which 
is not a component part of (2), being the car pointed at. We mention 
the car we point at by using a linguistic sign, which may be ‘the car 
we point at’. And we cannot possibly mention the car we point at 
without using a linguistic sign. The subject in (3) is a general common 
noun (‘a boy’), the subject of discourse, which is not a component part 
of (3), being boys: Henry, Peter, John, etc. We mention boys by using 
an adequate linguistic sign, in this case ‘a boy’. And we cannot possibly 
mention boys without using a linguistic sign. 
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Now consider this sentence: 

(4) An adverb does not require the presence of an adjective in 

all constructions. 

What is the subject of discourse? It is adverbs: ‘heavily’, ‘truly’, 
‘seriously’, etc. It is to these entities we attribute the negative proper- 
ty of not requiring the presence of an adjective in all constructions. 
What is the subject? It is ‘an adverb’. The subject of discourse is 
adverbs. The subject, however, is certainly not an adverb. The subject 
is a noun — or a noun construction, as some might prefer to say — for 
‘an adverb’ is a noun; it is a general common noun. Thus, in (4) we 
use ‘an adverb’ to mention adverbs. And we cannot possibly mention 
adverbs without using a linguistic sign for them, a metalinguistic 
sign 4) (since the subject of discourse is linguistic signs (adverbs)). 

(3) and (4) are analogous sentences, as far as the subject and the 
subject of discourse are concerned, except that the subject in (4) is a 
metalinguistic sign and the subject of discourse linguistic signs. The 
relation between adverbs and ‘an adverb’ in (4) is exactly the same - 
as the relation between boys and ‘a boy’ in (3). Just as boys (Henry 
Peter, John, etc.) are not a component part of (3), so adverbs (‘heavily’, 
‘truly’, ‘seriously’, etc.) are not a component part of (4). They are 
outside (4), in contrast to ‘an adverb’, which is a component part of 
(4), just as ‘a boy’ is a component part of (3). 

Suppose a schoolmaster has written two words on the blackboard: 
‘Anderson’ and ‘happily’. Then he may say: 

(5) This word (or: the word I am pointing at now) is an adverb. 

(2) and (5) are analogous sentences, in the sense in which (3) and 
(4) are analogous sentences. The subject in (5) is ‘this word’ (‘the word 
I am pointing at now’), which is an individual common noun or com- 
mon noun construction, the subject of discourse being a particular 
adverb: ‘happily’, which is not a component part of (5). 

I hope the reader agrees with me that we must, and do, distinguish 
between subject (object, etc.) and subject (object, etc.) of discourse, and 
that the subject and the subject of discourse are different entities — 
and, moreover, that the distinction applies to metalinguistic sentences, 
such as (4) and (5), as well as to ordinary sentences, such as (1), (2), 


4) That is, a sign belonging to the vocabulary of the linguist or, simply, a 
sign for (a) sign(s). 
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and (3). (The reason why I have offered no metalinguistic analogue 
of (1) will be given below.) 

Or perhaps it does not always apply to metalinguistic sentences 5), 
for now we come to: 

(6) ‘Happily’ was spelt incorrectly 
and 

(7) ‘Happily’ is an adverb, 
etc. 

There can certainly be no doubt that (6) and (7) have a subject of 
discourse, for we do talk about something. And there can be little 
doubt as to what the subject of discourse is. It is ‘happily’. Let us, 
however, be careful. The subject of discourse is the word whose 
signifiant, in the Saussurean sense, is composed, in written texts, of 
the 8th, the Ist, (two occurrences of) the 16th, the 9th, the 12th and 
the 25th letter of the alphabet, in that order. The subject of discourse 
is the sign (word) which is identical with that letter sequence (+ the 
signifié, in the Saussurean sense, correlated with it®)). It is not some- 
thing which is more than that sign. Nor is it something which is less 
than that sign. It is exactly that sign. And that sign is an adverb, 
not only according to (7), but by general consent, and not only in a 
sentence like the following: 


5) I use the term ‘metalinguistic sentence’ to apply to any sentence which 
is about a linguistic sign. For a preciser use of ‘metalinguistic sentence’ — in 
general: ‘metasign’ — see my book Word-Classes in Modern English (Copen- 
hagen 1958), § 9. 

6) A sign is constituted by a signifiant (a sound or sound sequence, or a letter 
or letter sequence) and a signifié or meaning. The signifié or meaning of a 
sign S — the ‘‘concept’’, to use Saussure’s psychological term, associated with 
the signifiant — is not to be confused with the entity or entities denoted by S, 
the entity or entities which S is sign for or is used to apply to. (See Word- 
Classes in Modern English, § 6, and my paper The Phoneme and the Phoneme 
Variant (in Lingua, March 1960), §§ 10 and 12 (footnote)). The sign ‘Copenhagen’ 
denotes the town Copenhagen. The sign ‘a mouse’ denotes the well-known 
entities of flesh and blood which like cheese (etc.). Similarly, the (meta)sign 
‘an adjective’ denotes ‘red’, ‘good’, ‘bad’, etc. The relation between subject 
and subject of discourse is, precisely, the relation of denoting: the subject 
denotes the subject of discourse. Let me point out here that I use the term 
‘a sign’ to apply to compound signs (like ‘my mother’ and ‘my mother is a 
good woman’) as well as to minimum signs (like ‘mother’ and ‘of’). 
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(8) They lived happily ever after, 
but also in (6) and (7), as the subject of discourse of (6) and (7). 

What is the subject? There can be no doubt that there zs a subject 
in (6) and (7). Nor can there be any doubt that the subject is a noun 
(a proper name or a common noun) or a noun construction. What 
else could it be? 

It will be remembered that King says that ‘pencil’ in: 

(9) Spell ‘pencil’ 
is a noun (a proper name). Now there is an object (= grammatical 
object) in (9), and that object must be the noun there is in (9), and 
since that noun is ‘pencil’, according to King, that which is the ob- 
ject in (9) must be the word whose szgnifiant, in written texts, is 
composed of the 16th, the 5th, the 14th, the 3rd, the 9th and the 
12th letter of the alphabet, in that order. Similarly, the subject in 
(6) and (7) must be the word whose signifiant is composed of the 8th 

.. and the 25th letter of the alphabet. That is, the subject and the 
subject of discourse are exactly the same entity. 


§ 3. This, then, is (what is involved in) the ordinary view of signs 
occurring in hypostasis: In the case of hypostasis signs the subject 
(or object, etc.) and the subject (or object, etc.) of discourse are identi- 
cal. And that view is plainly false. For what are the implications? 

The subject of discourse x of a sentence S, whether an ordinary 
sentence or a metalinguistic sentence, is, as we have seen, that which 
the linguistic sign y which is the subject in S is sign for. We use y to 
mention x, y refers to or denotes x. And x is not a component part of 
S; x is outside S. Now, on the ordinary view of hypostasis signs, 
these essentially trivial facts cease to be facts: x is not outside S; 
x is a component part of S; and y does not refer to x. It is x that refers 
to x. In other words, the subject refers to or denotes itself. We use the 
subject to mention itself. And conversely: The subject of discourse 
is referred to or denoted by itself. The subject of discourse is mentioned, 
by us, by our using it to mention itself. 

It seems to me that a view whose implications are the ones just 
stated is not convincing. It is, as a matter of fact, not only not con- 
vincing ; it embodies an analysis which is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciple of description: the principle of contradiction. That this is so is 
easy to see, especially when we consider (7). The subject of discourse 
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of (7) 7s (what is traditionally called) an adverb. It is not a noun. If it 
was, (7) would be a false statement, whereas 

(10) “Happily’ does not admit of comparison 
would be a true statement, since nouns (in English at least) do not 
admit of comparison. However, (10) is a false statement, by general 
consent. Now, the subject in (7) — and in (6) — is a noun, so we are told 
(and I do not disagree), and the subject in (7) — and in (6) — is, on the 
view under discussion, exactly the same entity as the subject of 
discourse. Not only is it the same entity; it is the same occurrence of 
the same entity. That is, one and the same occurrence of the same entity 
vs at one and the same time both an adverb and a noun *). This is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Therefore, the ordinary view of hypostasis signs — 
and, consequently, of the pattern of formation of the sentences in 
which they (are supposed to) occur (cf. the words quoted from Schibs- 
bye in § 2) —is not acceptable. As said above, it sins against the basic 
principle of description. 

To sum up: The subject of discourse of (6) and (7) is the word whose 
signifiant is composed of the 8th ... and the 25th letter of the alpha- 
bet. And that word is an adverb. The subject in (6) and (7), which 
cannot be identical with the subject of discourse, must be a noun or a 
noun construction. What else could it be? Therefore, we must look 
for a subject, a noun subject. 


§ 4. I ask the reader to consider (1): 

(1) Anderson is red-haired 
and this sentence: _ 

(11) ‘Anderson’ is a proper name. 

The subject in (1) is ‘Anderson’. I have just mentioned, in the 
preceding sentence, the subject in (1), for I said, in that sentence, 
that it was ‘Anderson’. And I used a pair of quotation marks to 
mention it (just as I have now used 8) ‘a pair of quotation marks’ to 
mention a pair of quotation marks, the pair of quotation marks 
occurring in the sentence following (11), i-e., the sentence referred to 
above as the preceding sentence). In (1) I did not mention ‘Anderson’ 
(the word whose signifiant is composed of the Ist ... and the 14th 


?) Or, in the case of “‘‘of’ is a preposition (was spelt incorrectly)’’, both a 
preposition and a noun, and so forth. 
8) In the sentence following ‘‘... it was ‘Anderson’”’. 
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letter of the alphabet), for there are no quotation marks in (1). I used 
‘Anderson’, to mention Anderson, who is the subject of discourse of 
(1). In (11), however, I did mention ‘Anderson’, which is the subject 
of discourse of (11) and is identical with the subject in (1). And I used 
a pair of quotation marks to mention it — for there is a pair of quota- 
tion marks in (11) — just as I used a pair of quotation marks to mention, 
in the sentence following (11), the subject in (1). Similarly, in (6) and 
(7) I used a pair of quotation marks to mention ‘happily’ (the word 
whose signifiant is composed of the 8th ... and the 25th letter of 
the alphabet), which is the subject of discourse of (6) and (7). 

The reader has guessed that I am going to say that the subject in 
(6), (7), and (11) is the quotation marks — or, in the corresponding 
spoken texts, their phonetic equivalent — the respective subjects of dis- 
course being the linguistic signs enclosed in the quotation marks. 
For he has guessed that what I am about to say is this: 

The subject (object, etc.) in a sentence S is, as we have seen (see 
(1), (2), (3), (4), and (5)), that linguistic sign which we use to mention 
what we have called the subject (object, etc.) of discourse of S. Since 
what we use to mention the subject of discourse of (6), (7), and (11), 
and the object of discourse of (9), is a pair of quotation marks, it follows 
that the subject in (6), (7), and (11), and the object in (9), is a pair of 
quotation marks: the quotation marks occurring in (6), (7), (9), and 
(11). And similarly for all other cases of hypostasis in written texts. 
(For spoken texts, see § 7. It is, of course, immaterial whether we 
consider written or spoken texts, for the principle is exactly the same). 

However, the reader may not be wholly convinced. I am, never- 
theless, quite sure he agrees with me that the subject is not the re- 
spective subjects of discourse, for it has been proved that it cannot be. 
Now, when we look for a subject, there is little to be found. There is, 
as a matter of fact, only one thing: the quotation marks. There can 
be no doubt that the quotation marks have a function or serve a 
purpose, and that the purpose they serve is a linguistic one: a purpose 
of linguistic communication; in other words, that they are a linguistic 
sign. For when we use quotation marks, we tell our readers that the 
subject of discourse is the sign x enclosed in the quotation marks 
(and not, if « is a noun or a noun construction, the entity or entities 
x is sign for or denotes). This is certainly the purpose of quotation 
marks. For it does make a difference whether we say ‘Anderson is a 
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proper name’ or ‘Anderson’ is a proper name” 9). Similarly, it does 
make a difference whether we say ‘Anderson is red-haired’ or “‘Ander- 
son’ is red-haired”’ 10), 

However, it is a fact that the subject of discourse of (6), (7), and 
(11) is present together with the quotation marks, whereas in (1) 
Anderson is not present together with ‘Anderson’, and similarly for 
(2) and (3) and the metalinguistic sentences (4) and (5). Generally: the 
subject (or object, etc.) of discourse is always present in cases of hypos- 
tasis. Could we not say, as some have actually said, that the subject 
is the quotation marks + the subject of discourse, in which case the 
subject would at least not be wholly identical with the subject of 
discourse. That is hardly possible. First: we would be saying that the 
subject refers to or denotes part of itself or that we use a linguistic 
sign to mention part of itself (the mentioned part and the self-mention- 
ing part being one and the same occurrence of the same entity). That 
is, we would not escape the unintelligible notion of self-reference. 
Second: since the subject must be a noun, we would be saying, in the 
case of (6) and (7), that one and the same occurrence of the same entity 


9) In this paper I use double quotation marks only when I quote other 
writers and when two pairs of quotation marks are necessary. In the latter 
case single quotation'marks are also used and are always placed inside the 
double quotation marks. 

10) ‘Anderson is a proper name’ is a sentence (although a false one), but if 
instead of (a) “““Happily’ is an adverb’’, we write (b) ‘Happily is an adverb’ 
(as Mill does), we shall not have written a sentence, for (b) is not a sentence: it 
has no subject, since (as we have seen) the subject of discourse (the adverb) 
cannot be the subject. Let me draw a parallel. Suppose I write the sentence (c) 
‘This dog is a good dog’ on a scrap of paper and attach the scrap of paper to 
the collar of a dog A. A, then, is the subject of discourse of (c), which certainly 
has a subject, namely ‘this dog’. Now suppose I write, instead of (c), merely 
the word sequence ‘is a good dog’. If I attach the scrap of paper to the collar 
of A, what, then, is the result? Well, I shall no doubt succeed in conveying my 
meaning (as Mill certainly succeeds in conveying his): that (in my opinion) 
A is a good dog. But shall I have succeeded in producing a sentence? I certainly 
shall not, for ‘is a good dog’ is not a sentence and (this is the point) is not turned 
into a sentence by being attached, physically, to what is the subject of discourse 
of the (complete) sentence ‘This dog is a good dog’. Similarly, ‘is an adverb’ is 
not turned into a sentence by being attached, physically, as in (b), to what is 
the subject of discourse of the (complete) sentence ““Happily’ is an adverb”’. 
Therefore, quotation marks — or a device serving the same purpose, e.g. italics — 
are de rigueur. See, however, § 7, footnote 15. 
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is at one and the same time both an adverb and one half of a noun. 
And a statement to that effect does not sound plausible, to put it 
mildly. 

We are thrown back on the quotation marks. 


§ 5. In this paper I have several times referred to the subject of 
discourse of (6) and (7) as the word whose signifiant is composed of 
the 8th ... and the 25th letter of the alphabet. (Similarly, I have 
referred to the subject in (1) as the word whose signifiant is composed 
of the Ist ... and the 14th letter of the alphabet). That is, I have 
used a so-called descriptive sign, viz. ‘the word whose signtfiant is 
composed of ...’, to mention ‘happily’ (the word enclosed in the 
quotation marks just used by me). Instead of (7) I could, consequently, 
have written: 

(12) The word whose signifiant is composed of the 8th ... and the 

25th letter of the alphabet is an adverb. 

However, to use a descriptive sign to mention ‘happily’ is a very 
roundabout way of mentioning that word. (Similarly for any other 
particular word, or in general: any other particular sign). 

Let me remind the reader of (5): 

(5) This word (or: the word I am pointing at now) is an adverb. 

To mention ‘happily’ the schoolmaster did not use a descriptive 
sign, which, of course, he could have done, for he could (with reference 
to the two words written on the blackboard) have said: 

(13) The word whose signifiant is composed of the 8th ... and the 

25th letter of the alphabet is an adverb. 

That is, he could have said exactly what I said above I could have 
written instead of (7). But the schoolmaster did not use a descriptive 
sign. He used a demonstrative sign, for he used ‘this word’. He used 
‘this word’ 11) to mention ‘happily’ 12), which was written on the black- 
board. And the reason why he could use a demonstrative sign was that 
the entity to be mentioned (the subject of discourse) was present at 
the moment of speech (i.e., when (5) was uttered) and could therefore 
be “demonstrated”. A demonstrative sign depends for its purpose 


11) That is, he used the two words enclosed in the quotation marks used by 
me to mention what he used. 


12) That is, he mentioned the word enclosed in the quotation marks used by 
me to mention what he mentioned. 
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in linguistic communication upon the presence of the entity to 
be “demonstrated’’, i.e., the entity to be mentioned, the subject of 
discourse. 

In virtue of the nature of the elements of his science, the linguist 
is in a situation which is as fortunate as it is rare. As opposed to practi- 
cally all other scientists he can place the entities constituting his 
subject-matter — linguistic signs — on the very same paper on which 
he places the linguistic signs by means of which he writes about these 
entities. That is, when the linguist wants to talk about a particular 
sign, he need not have recourse to a long descriptive sign to mention 
it, and, more important, to a different descriptive sign for each par- 
ticular sign: being in a position to introduce, physically, the sign he 
wants to talk about — or, to be pedantic, the signifiant of the sign he 
wants to talk about (cf. § 2, footnote 6) —- he can mention it by means 
of a demonstrative sign. (Similarly in speech, cf. § 7). 

And that is exactly what he does. He uses (part of) the paper on 
which he writes as a sort of blackboard. If he wants to predicate of the 
word whose signifiant is composed of the 8th ... and the 25th letter 
of the alphabet that it is an adverb, he puts down the seven letters 
on paper — and then he mentions the word whose signifiant is com- 
posed of the seven letters by means of a pair of quotation marks 13), 
saying, by so doing 14), ‘This word: happily, is an adverb’ or, ‘The 
word I am writing now: happily, is an adverb’ (where the sentence is 
‘This word is an adverb’ or ‘The word I am writing now is an adverb’, 
the subject of discourse, the word between the colon and the comma, 
being, grammatically, outside the sentence). That is: 

(7) ‘Happily’ is an adverb 
is the semantic equivalent of 

(14) This word: happily, is an adverb 
or of 

(15) The word I am writing now: happily, is an adverb. 

In general: 

(16). < ’ is an adverb (preposition, etc.) 
is the semantic equivalent of 

(17) This word: , is an adverb (preposition, etc.) 
or of 


13) This, of course, is not the exact order. 
14) And by adding ‘is an adverb’ (the grammatical predicate). 
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(18) The word I am writing now: , is an adverb (preposition, 

etcs); 

The blank between the colon and the comma in (17) and (18) 
corresponds, it will be understood, to the blank between the quotation 
marks in (16). And it is that blank which functions as a sort of black- 
board. In the case of (7), (14), and (15) the blank is not a blank: the 
blackboard has been turned into use — a word is written on it — and 
the demonstrative sign serves its purpose. 

Thus, a pair of quotation marks is a metalinguistic demonstrative 
sign, a noun or noun construction, meaning ‘this word’ (in general: 
‘this sign’) or ‘the word I am writing now’ (in general: ‘the sign I am 
writing now’). 

We use a pair of quotation marks to mention, demonstratively, 
that which is enclosed in the quotation marks. The quotation marks 
in a sentence S are the subject (or object, etc.) in S. The sign enclosed 
in the quotation marks is the subject (or object, etc.) of discourse of 
S. And the subject of discourse is not a component part of S any more 
than the subject of discourse of (5) is a component part of (5). Although 
the subject of discourse of S is, physically, inside the quotation marks 
in S, it is, grammatically, outside S. 


§ 6. We have arrived at the simple solution of the problem of signs 
occurring in hypostasis: To say that a sign x occurs in hypostasis 
in a sentence S is to say that x is the subject (or object, etc.) of dis- 
course of S, the subject (or object, etc.) being the quotation marks 
enclosing x. It is to say that x is grammatically outside S. 

We started off with this question: 

Are hypostasis signs proper names? Or more generally: nouns (or 
occurrences of nouns) ? Or still more generally: if a sign x is a member 
of the class Cj, is it, then, the case that x is not a member of Cj, but 
of Cz, when x occurs in hypostasis, unless C; = C2? 

To occur in hypostasis is to be the subject (or object, etc.) of dis- 
course. The subject of discourse (‘happily’) of (6) and (7) is an adverb, 
and so is the 3rd word (‘happily’) in (8). The subject of discourse 
(‘Anderson’) of (11) is a proper name, and so is the Ist word (‘Ander- 
son’) in (1). The object of discourse (‘pencil’) of (9) is a common noun, 
and so is the 2nd word (‘pencil’) in ‘This pencil is no good’. The sub- 
ject of discourse (‘of’) of ““Of’ is a preposition” is a preposition, and 
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so is the 4th word in ‘This is made of wood’. And so forth. (Similarly, 
the subject of discourse of ‘‘Mice’ is the plural of ‘mouse’” (Schibs- 
bye’s sentence, see § 2) is a noun in the plural. But the subject, which 
is ‘this word’ (i.e., the quotation marks enclosing the subject of dis- 
course), is not a noun in the plural; it is a noun (or noun construction) 
in the singular. Therefore, the subject and the verb agree in number). 

The answer, then, is this: 

If x is a member of the class C (is an adverb or a preposition or a 
noun, etc.), then x is a member of C (is an adverb or a preposition 
or a noun, etc.) no matter whether it occurs in hypostasis or not. The 
difference between x occurring in hypostasis and x occurring in (what 
we may appropriately call) use (i.e., as an “ordinary’’ element of a 
sentence) is merely this: When x occurs in hypostasis, we talk 
about x; when x occurs in use (as an “‘ordinary” element of a sentence), 
we use x to talk about something. And ~ is not turned into something 
else by being talked about. 

I do believe that this answer is not only correct, but also in ac- 
cordance with common sense. 

It will have appeared from my analysis of hypostasis signs that the 
notion of hypostasis, understood as a separate notion, is best forgotten: 
it is covered by the general notion of subject (object, etc.) of discourse, 
a notion which applies to linguistic as well as to non-linguistic entities. 


§ 7. It is hardly necessary to mention that italics have the same 
function as quotation marks in cases of hypostasis. (Nor is it neces- 
sary to point out that quotation marks have other functions than the 
one dealt with in this paper). I would, however, like to point out that 
quotation marks are preferable to italics from an analytic point of 
view. For the quotation marks (the subject) are separable (indeed: 
separated) from what is enclosed in the quotation marks (the subject 
of discourse); whereas, in the case of italics, the subject cannot be 
isolated, physically, from the subject of discourse: the subject of dis- 
course is that which is italicized, the subject being the italic form (of 
that which is italicized). The subject, in the case of italics, may, by a 
well-known analogy, be called suprasegmental. The relation between 
subject and subject of discourse may also be compared with the re- 
lation between root and number morpheme in ‘feet’, ‘mice’, etc. 

And now we come to the question: What is the equivalent in speech 
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of quotation marks? It is («) a given intonation (+ pause); that is, 
it is rather the equivalent of italics. Or it is (8) ‘the sign (I am uttering 
now)’. 

(x). We use a given intonation (+ pause) to express that the sub- 
ject of discourse is a linguistic sign. Consider (a) ‘po:l iz 9 propa neim’ 
and (b) ‘po:l iz a hu:ligan’. Other things being equal the difference be- 
tween ‘po:l’ in (a) and ‘po:l’ in (b) is this: ‘po:l’ in (a) begins on a higher 
pitch than ‘po:l’ in (b), and ‘po:!’ in (a) has a falling intonation, whereas 
‘po:l’ in (b) generally has level intonation. Moreover, between ‘po:l’ 
and ‘iz’ in (a) there is a slight pause, whereas there is no pause between 
‘po:l’ and ‘iz’ in (b). 

(8). Or we use ‘the word (I am uttering now)’ — in general: ‘the sign 
(I am uttering now)’. For we often say ‘da wa:d po:l iz 9 prope neim’, 
where the word in question (the word we mention, the subject of 
discourse) is the word uttered after ‘6a wa:d’. That is, ‘6a wa:d’ must, 
in the last analysis, be regarded as short for ‘6a wa:d aim atoariy nau’. 
Consequently, ‘da wa:d po:l iz a propa neim’ must, in the last analysis, 
be regarded as short for ‘6a wa:d aim aterin nau, po:l, 1z 9 propa 
neim’ 15), 


§ 8. Let me conclude this paper by calling attention to an interesting 
feature of the language (metalanguage) the linguist uses in describing 
languages — a feature which is the correlate, so to speak, of the function 
of quotation marks (and their equivalent(s) in speech). 

As we have seen, there are linguists who hold the view that hypos- 
tasis signs are proper names, since they are supposed to be the sub- 
ject (or object, etc.) in the sentences of which they are merely the 
subject (or object, etc.) of discourse, and since, in their supposed 
function as subjects, they seem to have the characteristics of a proper 


15) T said in § 14 (footnote 10) that quotation marks are de rigueur. Now, 
the quotation marks may, of course, be omitted — for practical reasons, if there 
are any — on the understanding that they must be supplied on demand; that is, 
they may be omitted on the tacit understanding that e.g. ‘Happily is an adverb’ 
is regarded as short or elliptical for ‘“‘Happily’ is an adverb’’. For as we saw, 
‘Happily is an adverb’ is not a sentence. Similarly for hypostasis signs in speech: 
in practice they need neither be pronounced with hypostasis intonation nor 
have ‘the sign (I am uttering now)’ prefixed, for misunderstandings seldom 
arise. But again, the hypostasis intonation or ‘the sign (I am uttering now)’ 
must be supplied on demand. 
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name. Now, if they were proper names, they would have to be meta- 
linguistic proper names: proper names for linguistic signs. Thus, ‘happi- 
ly’ would, in its self-mentioning capacity (in its subject capacity) 
have to be a proper name for itself in its self-mentioned adverbial 
capacity (in its subject of discourse capacity). However, they are not 
metalinguistic proper names. (Nor are they ordinary proper names, 
unless they ave proper names (in use)). And now I come to the point: 

It is an important distinctive feature of metalanguages that they 
contain no proper names. For there are no metalinguistic proper 
names. (But there are certainly metalinguistic common nouns: ‘prep- 
osition’, etc.) We could, of course, introduce some. For instance, we 
might agree to use ‘John’ to apply to ‘of’. But why should we? Proper 
names — ordinary proper names, that is — are very convenient. We 
often want to talk about Anderson; so we use ‘Anderson’. If there 
were no proper name for Anderson, we would have to have recourse 
to an elaborate common noun phase, e.g. ‘the man who is professor 
of chemistry in the University of ...’, unless Anderson was always 
present and could thus be mentioned by means of a demonstrative 
sign. But Anderson is not always present when we want to talk about 
him. Linguistic signs, however, are. And that is the reason why there 
are no metalinguistic proper names and why there is no reason to 
introduce any. Instead of metalinguistic proper names we use a meta- 
linguistic demonstrative sign: quotation marks, etc. 

However, it does happen that the linguist uses ad hoc metalinguistic 
proper names. For it does happen that he talks about long signs, e.g. 
sentences, which he wants to mention several times. In such cases he 
may introduce proper names for the signs instead of repeating the 
signs — in quotation marks — each time he wants to mention them. 
This is what I have done in this paper, for I have been talking about 
the subject of discourse of (1), (2), (3), etc. That is, I have used ‘(1)’ 
to mention ‘Anderson is red-haired’, and so forth. And ‘(1)’, ‘(2)’, ete. 
are proper names, metalinguistic proper names (or, in the case of 
‘(4)’, ‘(5)’, etc., metametalinguistic proper names). 

But apart from such ad hoc or idiolectal proper names, there are 
no metalinguistic proper names. And, as said above, this is an impor- 
tant feature of the linguist’s vocabulary; the more so as it reflects the 
nature of the elements of his science (cf. § 5). 
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GREEK EVIDENCE FOR LARYNGEALS 
A REJOINDER TO PROF. COWGILL 


Summary 


The views expressed in ‘‘Laryngalreflexe und das indogermanische ‘schwache’ 
Perfektum” (Lingua VI. 354 ss.) and ‘“‘W als Laryngalreflex im Friihgriechi- 
schen”’ (ibid. VII. 367 ss.) are upheld against W. C. Cowgill, ‘‘Evidence for 
Laryngeals in Greek”’ (in Evidence for Laryngeals, Austin, Texas, 1960) 150 ss. 
It is contended again that the Greek verbs in -4Cw, -déow, -aou, -axa, -aouar and 
-(Cw, -low, -tox, -1xa, -tcuxt cannot have a dental stem, because they have cu 
also in dialects in which $y is preserved. They contain a laryngeal suffix and 
their status within the framework of Indo-European verb formation is dis- 
cussed. Support is given to the concept that an Indo-European root contains 
a segment of descending sonority following the root sonant. Cowgill’s arguments 
against the laryngeal reflexes posited in the mentioned articles, and particularly 
against the analysis of nouns in -evc as carrying a laryngeal suffix, are rejected. 


I 

In May 1959, I had the privilege of being able to participate in the 
1st Conference on Indo-European Linguistics devoted to problems 
of laryngeal theory, sponsored by the University of Texas 1). The 
majority of the dealings of this conference was later published in 
Evidence for Laryngeals (henceforth referred to as EfL), a publication 
of the Department of Germanic Languages of the University of Texas, 
1960. 

It had been the task of Professor Warren C. Cowgill to prepare, 
for this meeting, a survey on ‘“‘Evidence for Laryngeals in Greek”’ 
and, following a conception of his own of the nature of such an as- 
signment, he had, according to his own statement (E/L 95), ‘‘not tried 
to read or remember everything that has been written about laryn- 
geal reflexes in Greek”’. However, after Professor Jaan Puhvel, in his 
opening statement at the Conference, “The Present State of Laryn- 
geal Studies” (EfL 1 ss.), had made reference (10) to my articles on. 


1) I wish to take this opportunity to express my thanks to the University 
of Texas, and its Department of Germanic Languages in particular, not only 
for affording me that opportunity but also for the cordial hospitality extended 
to me during my stay at Austin, Texas. 
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laryngeal problems (in this Journal, VI.345 ss. and VII.367 ss.) and 
though “not convinced by the phonological and phonetic arguments 
involved”’ had said that he was ‘‘much encouraged by the morphologi- 
cal approach to the problems”, Mr. Cowgill may have felt that his 
conception of how to carry out his assignment may have entailed some 
noticeable omission on his part; and while the Conference was still 
in its early stages, he inquired of me whether I could let him have 
reprints of the articles referred to by Puhvel, one of which I was able 
to supply on the spot 2). 

Mr. Cowgill subsequently undertook to assist in the editing and 
proofreading of EL (see p. VI), and although the volume was meant 
to publish papers read at the Conference, there is a whole section 
(150-162) by Mr. Cowgill, never read at the Conference, but added 
while editing the volume and intended to refute what I had said in 
the two articles not looked into beforehand by Mr. Cowgill. It had also 
been planned at the Conference that some of the penetrating and detailed 
comments made at the Conference by the eight participants in dis- 
cussion of their respective contributions, would appear along with 
the individual papers discussed. However, when the volume came out, 
we were to find only Mr. Cowgill’s notes of an occasional ‘‘placet”’ 
or, more often, “‘displicet’’ appended to the individual papers, and as 
far as the comments made by some of the participant scholars are 
concerned, I feel this is a serious loss. 

Cowgill has been noticed at various occasions, subsequent to the 
mentioned Conference, to take pains to shake the laryngeal theory 
as a means for the solution of morphological riddles in various 
languages 3). As to Greek, he says at the very beginning of his survey 
(EfL 93): 

“To my mind, there is relatively little in Greek itself that can be explained 
better by laryngeal theory than without it. Most of the laryngeal solutions 
for specifically Greek problems of phonology and morphology that have 


been proposed in the last 30 years seem to me either no more plausible than 
competing solutions not using laryngeals, incompatible with better guaran- 


2) “Since the meeting at which this report was presented, two articles by 
Rosén relevant to the problems discussed here have come to my attention (one 
of them through the kindness of Mr. Rosén himself)’. (EfL 150). 

3) Cp., e.g., “Gothic iddja and Old English éode’’, Lg 36 (1960) 483 ss., es- 
pecially 497 ss. 
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teed developments, or based on so little material as to be incapable of 
proof’. 

The crucial question about the existence, in fact, of laryngeal re- 
flexes as phonemic (or morphophonemic, as some will have it) entities 
in historical Greek will always remain the following: can these reflexes 
that are notated in Classical Greek writing by no graphic symbols 
of their own, but coincide in their graphic representation with some 
of the “traditional” (i.e. pre-laryngealist) phonemes, be isolated — by 
a meticulous analysis — from one of the phonemes with which they are * 
homographous, or do we have no way of analysis that would enlarge 
the number of phonemic entities of Classical Greek beyond the in- 
ventory of the characters of the Greek alphabet ? 

It therefore seems to me that the most crucial point in Mr. Cowgill’s 
argument is the one in which he contends that o in forms lke 
vevoutopat, vevoutodat 4), which I had classed with other “‘unetymologi- 
cal’”’ o’s (VI. 368) and divorced from the 3-phoneme (since I had denied 
that -iGw, -éGw- verbs had dental stems) — that such o “‘quite simply” 
was “‘the normal outcome of *d@” (EfL 157). 

Since I cannot overlook the importance of just this question for 
the evalution of the correctness of my analysis, I am happy to state 
that Mr. Cowgill’s contention is utterly wrong. 

The o of vevéutouat is not an outcome of *8; but before I show why, 
let us state what conclusions force themselves upon us in consequence 
of this fact. I shall presently show that oy in many Greek dialects 
contrasts with du, and that consequently o in this environment cannot 
be a member of the /8/-phoneme. On the other hand, it is, by virtue 
of morphophonemic relation, not even related to o (évéutca, vevourxa 
cannot be posited as having a stem-final /o/). In other words, o in 
vevoutoua. represents something that is — if you will phonemically, 
if you will morphophonemically or historically — neither § nor o, 
but something additional, an entity (according to the system one 
choses: phonemic or morphophonemic stemming from a phonemic 
entity) beyond the “‘pre-laryngealist’’ phonemic grid of Classical 
Greek. This additional phonological entity we take the liberty of 
defining — on comparative as well as morphological grounds — as the 
representative of a laryngeal 5). 


4) Cowgill (E/L 157) quotes these as vevéutotat (?!). 
5) It is appropriate here to quote F. B. J. Kuiper in his review of Thumb- 
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It is as simple to demonstrate that op is not < *3u but in contrast 
to the latter, as it is deplorable to ascertain what the amount of at- 
tention is Mr. Cowgill has devoted to what he considers to be an argu- 
ment. In my article, I had presented a sampling of verb forms taken 
from the dialect of Herodotus (cp. VI. 363), not because I had con- 
sidered that this dialect was distinguished in any way by its potential 
contribution towards a solution of our problem, but because, for this 
dialect, I was in a position to offer an exhaustive synchronic survey 
of the verb forms concerned 8). Mr. Cowgill was apparently not aware 
of the fact that in this dialect (as in many others), cu is not an outcome 
of *3u (as in “simple” Attic), since old 8y here persists as such, cp. 
iduév, Oduy (vs. Attic dcun), dbcoSu0c. The same is true for Homeric 
Greek, where we have ow in e.g. BefBuapévoc (cp. the present Buvéw), 
xexacuévos (xatvuuat) contrasting dy, e.g. in pe&duev (vs. Dor. ppac- 
woovva), tSueva.. What has occurred in other dialects is a merger, 
before uw, of § and of the reflex of what we may now safely term a 
laryngeal phoneme. In “‘simple’’ Attic, this merger before p yields 
o *), but in other dialects it may also yield 3 8): Sappho’s Aeolic has 


Hauschild, Handbuch des Sanskrit (this Journal VIII. 430): ‘‘Einerseits... 
haben wir es mit einer Theorie von ursprachlichen Phonemen zu tun, ... an- 
dererseits aber mit Erérterungen sehr konkreter Tatsachen auf dem Gebiet 
des Iranischen und des Vedischen. Will man ... die Laryngale nur fiir das 
urspriingliche Phonemsystem anerkennen, aber leugnet man ihre Weiterexistenz 
in den Einzelsprachen ..., so hat man die Pflicht, sich mit diesem konkreten 
Tatsachen auseinanderzusetzen und genau nachzuweisen, in welcher Hinsicht 
und warum man meint, daB die Deutungen mit Hilfe der Laryngaltheorie ab- 
gelehnt werden miissen. ... Auf dem Gebiete des Indoiranischen ist man zu- 
dem in der gliicklichen Lage, daB man hier mit einem einzigen Laryngalphonem 
operieren, und die Frage nach der Zahl der ursprachlichen Laryngale, wie es 
scheint, ganzlich auBer Betracht lassen kann’’. 

6) Cp. my recent Laut- und Formenlehre dey herodotischen Sprachform 
§§ 31.821-31. 822. 

?) Cp. also early Attic Kéopoc, “Acountocg (Mahlow, Neue Wege 171). 

8) The merger between /X/ and /8/ is fargoing in all dialects, as I have at- 
tempted to show VI. 363 ss., 368 ss. However, the -Cw-presents whose ¢ I have 
analyzed as < /Xi/ have not necessarily passed through an intermediate stage 
*dy. It has to be taken into account that ¢ is the outcome of any /i/ in explosive 
position after a voiced consonant: of 67, yi as well as of Xz; also some $7’s proba- 
bly share this fate (Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. 1.300), since (unless the pala- 
talisation was lost) in the more ordinary case *8i > 88 (Diver, Word 14 [1958] 
6, 14 ss.) noz resulted. € is, in fact, the outcome of all *i’s that were present in 
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meruxéSuevov (from what would be in Attic an -&{w-verb) beside 
iSuev, Pindar has xexaSyévov with 3 taking the place of what would 
be, in Attic, an “unetymological o”’ (xatvoyat!); this again is paralleled 
by the middle perfect forms of nasal (*-nX-!) verbs in Herodotus, who 
has, besides Scgpavto, the forms AcAvpaopévyy, ceonuacuévyy, and 
similarly in Attic. Cp. to the entire question Schwyzer, 0.c. I. 208, 773, 
Lejeune, Traité 66, and Hirt, Hb. d. griech. Laut- und Formenlehre 245. 

The decisive point is this: in some Greek dialects oy is not a develop- 
ment from *dy, but o isin contrast with 3 in the environment under 
discussion. It is actually enough to press this point in order to arrive 
at the unshakable conclusion that our point of view is correct and 
Mr. Cowgill’s mistaken. 


II 

Nevertheless, I should like to avail myself of this occasion in order 
to bring up those other points, included in, or relevant to, the issue, 
in which Mr. Cowgill seems to have deviated from the truth or, at 
least, from accurate argumentation. 

1. Cowgill (Ef{L 153-154) questions my positing a root-terminal 
laryngeal for the root of yéw (VI. 359, 365), since — and that is true — I 
there based myself, for that purpose, on a general “‘formula”’ of root 
structure, according to which a root does not end in a sonant (by which 
I mean here 2, u or a liquid). I will presently comment on Mr. Cowgill’s 
misgivings about the root ‘‘formula’’; but here I shall present a number 
of facts that support the assessment of *g”-u-X for yéw, facts that I had 
not mentioned in my article, because I thought they would be obvious: 

a. Xvupdéc has long v, as is demonstrable from yduiGw Ar. Th. 162: 
xdAnatos olrep Kpumoviav éybutcay. 

b. Xvvw is a nasal present and requires to be considered as a ‘‘9th- 
conjugation’’-type. 

c. The Vedic passive is hivyate, like the one of “‘to call’, for which 
a final laryngeal is accepted 9). Likewise almost in every other case 
where a parallel form is attested for both ‘‘call’’ and “‘pour’’ in Indic, 
the forms are identical: pf. juhawa, juhuwur, juhuwe; aor. opt. hivyat. 
The notable exception is, of course, the participle hutds vs. hitds, 
voiced surroundings at a certain stage of Greek consonantism. By this we are 


going back to Curtius (see below, p. 208 f.). 
SRE 1E3: 
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but this is encountered by the aorists ahdwi (from “pour’’!) vs. ahwi 
(from ‘“‘call’’!). 

d. Hawis has ‘‘set’’-i. 

Now Cowgill (E/L 153) has found difficulty in acquiescing in a 
laryngeal-terminating root of yéw, juhoti, because in that case ‘what 


in the world are we to posit for ... ‘call’ ... which traditional theory 
derives from a laryngeal-final root ... contrasting with the laryngeal- 
less ... ‘pour’?” In other words, he finds these two roots would be 


homophonous, which disturbs Mr. Cowgill. Though it is astonishing 
to hear this argument emerging from a school that believes in a multi- 
plicity of prehistoric laryngeals whose reflexes more often than not 
merge into one in historically attested languages, I will dwell on the 
point — although it remains a fact that, in Vedic, the various verbal 
forms representative of these roots have merged into one (see the ex- 
amples above) 1°), 

But although the cognates of juhoti, yéw make it fairly obvious that 
the IE. root initial has to be posited as *g”, this is, of course, not neces- 
sarily the case for the / of hawate. Indic h (I am sure I do not have to 
remind Mr. Cowgill of that) can be *g”, *dh, *gwh *oX, *dX, *gwX 11), 
A perfectly good candidate would be a root *g¥’X-u-X which recurs, 
maybe, in Box, yéog and has an unaspirated doublet in Indic gawate, 
joguwe, juguwe, jogu “sound’’. 

It is, however, entirely immaterial whether the equation suggested 
here is plausible or not; when we posit a root, we do not have to take 
into consideration what other roots could have coincided with it on 
the strength of every possible phonemic or phonetic development 
within the entire area of Indo-European. 

2. Mr. Cowgill then complains (Ef/L 153) that I have not yet “seen 
fit to present the evidence for my view that all IE. bases must contain 
at least two consonantal elements”. I think Mr. Cowgill must have 
overrated my contribution towards the conception of the IE. root. 
He takes into account as the only source where my concept may possi- 
bly have come from, Benveniste’s “racine” which he thinks I have 
“perversely redefined”. He has however overlooked the existence of 
the root concepts of Kurytowicz and Ammer, and so he has my foot- 


10) “Man wird ... die amit-Basis hu ‘opfern’ mit hu, hva ‘rufen’ vereinigen 
diirfen’’. (Hirt, Ablaut 173). 
11) Cp. e.g. Hoenigswald, EfL 17-20. 
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note (VI. 361) in which I referred to the latter and relied on the inter- 
ested reader to find the views of the former discussed at the place 
referred to. After I had made obvious that, by “‘root’’, I did not mean 
what is meant by the Benvenistian “racine’’, I tried to mould a 
combination of both Kurytowicz’s and Ammer’s root concepts into 
what appeared to me to be a lucid formula (VI. 361). 

Now since this point has been brought up, I think I have to quote 
these two predecessors of mine in extenso: 

Kuryltowicz, Etudes indoeuropéennes I. 121-122: 

“La définition phonétique, plus féconde que la définition sémantique, 
est la suivante: la racine est la partie du mot (il n’est question que du mot 
simple) qui comporte 1) la consonne initiale ou le groupe consonantique 
initial, 2) la voyelle fondamentale, 3) la consonne finale ou le groupe con- 
sonantique final. - Le groupe final ne peut consister de plus de deux élé- 
ments consonantiques dont le premier a une aperture plus grande que le 
second. Cela revient 4 dire que le premier élément consonantique est 7, 4, 
v, 1, n, m, tandis que le second est une consonne dans le sens étroit du mot: 
occlusive, s ou laryngale (a1, a2, a3).” 


Ammer, Die Sprache 2 (1950-52) 213: 


“1. Die idg. Wurzel besteht aus mindestens zwei Elementen, d.i. der 
zweimaligen Aufeinanderfolge von Konsonant und Vokal. 

2. An diese Grundwurzel treten beliebige weitere Elemente als Er- 
weiterung an, jedoch so, daB bei Vokalreduktion, die friihzeitig eingetreten 
ist, jederzeit das Gesetz der abnehmenden Schallfiille der Erweiterungs- 
elemente gewahrt ist.” 


While here it is stated that, failing a final base consonant following 
the base sonant, only a laryngeal can be assumed to have followed the 
base sonant, I have actually assessed the base in such a way that such 
element would follow (“J-S wird als J-S-X betrachtet” 12). My modi- 
fication has the advantage of carrying out Kurylowicz’s intention 
to its complete extent: it is meant to be a phonetic formula of the root 
and should therefore allow the root to be clad in one general formula. 

To furnish evidence that would justify the transition from “can 
be only” to “is” (which is the difference between Kurylowicz-Ammer 
and myself) concerning the final laryngeal after apparently final 
root sonant, we have — I think — only to prove that roots, in which 
the final laryngeal is not at once obvious, do behave, morphologically, 


12) VI.361. IJ symbolizes the root-initial element, S the root sonant. 
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the same way as roots in which the final laryngeal is not any longer 
obvious in any one historical language, but has to be posited “aus 
zwingenden sprachvergleichenden Griinden” (cp. VI. 361, EfL 153). 
To attempt this has been precisely the object and gist of the whole 
of my article in Lingua VI. To circumscribe the line of thought which 
is implied there I would say this: say, for example, while we know 
perfectly well of the existence of the IE. laryngeal in Lar. genui, that 
“schon lange auf Grund idg. Vergleichung als laryngalauslautend an- 
gesehen worden ist’’, we have no such direct evidence for gemui 
— apart from the fact that the historically observable root structure 
(gen- : gem-) as well as the morphological behavior (genu- : gent/u- = 
gemu- : gem*/u-) is not only the same, but above all limited to just 
those root classes in which evidenced laryngeals exist (VI. 362 s.) — 
and we interpret all that amount of parallelism as a parallelism of 
IE. root structure, i.e. the existence of a terminal laryngeal. This is a 
very small amount of inference and, methinks, a precise — the only 
precise — method of “comparison” or, if you will, “reconstruction’’. 

Kurylowicz has also pointed out (0.c. 129) the observably identical 
morphological behavior of the “‘racines légéres en sonante finale’ 
i.e. with no terminal laryngeal posited by him) and the “‘racines lour- 
des set” (e.g. “Barrow : éBarnv = patvoua : éudvyv’’), but he inter- 
prets this as a development “‘au lieu de *é-yv-nv’’. 

I have attempted to show (VI. 361 s.) why it seems unlikely to 
assume such parallelism to be the result of an analogical development, 
in particular since it is not limited to any single historical language, 
but a common IE. fact. Of course, we cannot pry into the “prehistory 
of Pre-Indo-European’’, so — even though it may be possible (though 
definitely not demonstrable) that in all of IE. some “‘racines lourdes 
set” had developed from ‘“‘racines légéres en sonante finale’’ — such 
extension is still an IE. fact, and it will be this stage of development 
that we mean by surmising that historically observable J-S has to be 
assessed as I-S-X. 

It is my belief that with part of the J-S-X roots the loss of X oc- 
curred only within each single historical language. 

If we look through the “‘racines légéres en sonante finale” which 
Kurylowicz (0.c. 127 s.) has exemplified from Whitney’s Wurzeln, 
we can easily find that in almost every case, a morphological behavior 
can be discovered within and sometimes even outside Indic that 
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would lead to the assessment of such root as “racine lourde set”, 
i.e. as pies 
r ‘faire’: krnoti 18), kavoti, cikivsati 14), karyati; cp. Lith. kuti. - 
a gma, gamisyati, jigamisati 15), the doublet root gd- (cp. Hirt, Ablaut 
145), cp. Gk. Biya. — Gr “‘veiller’’: cp. éyphoow and expergiscor (if suggested _ 
*ex-per-griscoy is accepted) 16). — Ghr (ghar): agharsit (?). — Ci “cueillir _ 
cinoti, ciyate, citis. — Ci ‘‘apercevoir’’: cinoti, ciyate, cikisati, cp. Gk. “Oth- 
conj.”’ present tive, tun, Lith. kdina. — Tan: tanoti, tayate, doublet root 
ta. — Dh: didhirsati, d*arita, d*avayati, Sp&voc, aise fretus. — Nam: nami- 
syati, namitum, namayati, namyate. — Pr ‘“‘passer’’: paryate, parayati, Cpe. 


mépa, mepaioc. — Bhr: bharisyati, bubhursati, bvata (: 2), bharitram = pépetpov — 


(cp. Hirt, o.c. 145). — Man: manisye, manitwa, mimamsate, manayati, 


doublet root mné, cp. uvn- etc. — Mi “‘établir’’: minoti, miyate. —- Mr “‘mou- — 


rir’: marisyati, marimarti, mumiursati, marayati; “ohne Zweifel identisch 
mit mp ‘zermalmen’”’ (Whitney): mpnihi, murnas, muryate. — Yam: 
yamisyati, yamitum, yamitwa, yamayati. — Yu “‘séparer’’: yawayati, yusam. — 
Ram: vamnati, ramitum, ramayati. — Wr “couvrir’’: wrnoti, urnoti, waritum, 
waritum, wavayati. — Su: sunoti, sawisyati, -swya, siyate, sdwayati, “‘ohne 


Zweifel identisch mit su’, Whitney. — Sr: sarisyati, sdrayati, sisirsati, — 


-sdvya-: cp. doa. — Han: hanisyati, ghatas, hanitum, and we are free to 
connect Mdvato¢ and its kin. — Har ‘‘désirer’’: yatew etc. — Hi: hinoti, hiyate, 
jignisatt. — Hu: treated above and below. — Hr “‘porter’’: ahdarsit, harisyati, 


haritum, jihirsati, havayati. — I ‘‘aller’” = i, no discussion required. — I © 


“envoyet’”’: inoti; ‘ohne Zweifel identisch mit der idocipei Sept Wurzel’’, 
Whitney. — U: unoti. — R: rnoti, rnati, arisyati, cp. ““9th-conj.”’ types Goth. 


: 


3 


+ 


vinnan etc. cp. dpvuue and their kin. — Ksan: kganoti (*-unX-), ksanisyati, a 


ksanitor, cp. éxtavyn. — Ksar: ksaritas: — Ksi ‘“‘posséder’’: cp. xtdowat, 
xéutnuat etc. — Ksnu: ksnaumi (?).—Cyu: cucyuwimahi, cyawitum. — Tsar: 


13) Concerning the use of 5th- and 8th-conjugation forms as evidence of 
laryngeal root-terminals, cp. e.g. Puhvel, Ef/L 167 and Laryngeals and the Indo- 
European Verb 35 ss. 

14) The descriptive situation within Indic is still such that the base shape of 
the desiderative may be used as evidence for the set character of a root. On the 
evidence of Indic desideratives alone, there is no necessity to posit a formational 
suffix *Xs, because, as has been alleged, “‘set features have been generalized”’ 
(cp. Puhvel, Laryngeals and the Indo-European Verb 42 s.). I think the idea 
of a *-Xs-morpheme is still incompatible with the behavior of stop-terminal 
roots (wiwrtsati). 

15) I use -is- in futures and desideratives as evidence only if there is other, 
independent, proof in Indic of a laryngeal root final. Forms with -t- formants 
are, however, evidence in their own right, because they are the ‘‘most conser- 
vative”’ ones (Hirt, Ablaut 44). 

16) For the background of i cp. Sommer, Hb. d. lat. Laut- und Formenlehre 
498, 501. 


- 


—— 
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no evidence for laryngeal. - Pru: cp. plu.— Plu: pluwita, pliyas, cp. Lith. 
plaju, plduti and nasal present rive. — Sri: srvayisyati, Srayitum, Srayitwa, 
-Svi, nasal presents xAtvw, inclinare 17), - Sru: Sruyate, Susrusate, cp. xrAB%, 
“Ate. — Hnu: hnauti (?). 


i * 


igs To come back to the crucial root from which this whole discussion 


has started, that is of juhott, yéw, it would be held by some that a 
final laryngeal, if such is demonstrable, has the status of a “‘suffixe’”’ 
or ““Wurzeldeterminativ’’, precisely as the dental of Goth. giutan or 


_ Lat. fundo (cp. Ammer, l.c.). But let us say very formulaically that 
‘y although the phonetic nature of all sorts of ‘“determinatives”’ may be 
_ highly variegated, the very fact of a root being apt to accept such 


_ “determinative” is Indo-European and limited to the class of 


“racines légéres en sonante finale’; i.e. the “enlargeability” of the 
root is an attested fact of Indo-European morphophonemics and is 
in complementary distribution with a final consonant or final X. If 
such “enlargeability” is symbolized by *{€}18), so that all apparent 
I-S-roots would be *{J-S-&}-roots, and if it is furthermore observed 
that members of *{@} are frequently identical with members of */X/ 
— we will have to take a very tiny step further — if any — in order to 
identify *{€} with */X/., 

That this can actually be done, I shall show here with reference to 
the dental of Lat. fundo, although this has nothing to do with Mr. 


me Cowgill’s argument against myself. 


—_— 
7 


1. In Latin, *7X, in the environments *nnXV, *mnXV, *XnXV, 
*unXV, develops through nn within attested history to nd 19), 

2. Prior to attested history, *euX, *ouX develop to #d, and probably 
*auX to aud. 

Evidence: 

1. Tendo < tenno 2°) < *tn-n-X-o (formationally identical with the 


17) [ still hold that Latin verbs in -no, -nare are generalizations of the full 
degree of a 9th-conjugation type (VI. 363) in spite of what Puhvel (Laryngeals 
and the Indo-European Verb 28) says, without offering evidence that would 
support his view: ‘‘What is sometimes alleged to be long-vowel -nd-reflexes 
(e.g. consterna-, asperna-) are probably often true or secondary denominatives”’. 
What could e.g. inclinare be possibly be a denominative of? 

18) {,..} symbolizes a morphophonemic entity. 

19) In the environments /VnXV/, /rnXV/, /inXV/, /nX/ develops to n: 
ceyno, lino, geno; in the environment /InXV/ — to l(1): ¢ollo. 

20) Ter. Phorm. 330 and 331, according to the testimony of Donatus. 
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Skr. present base tanu- < *tn-n-X- 21). — Fendo < *fenno < fn-n-X-o 
formed like hanoti. — Pendo < penno 22) < *pn-n-Xo. — Frendo < 
*tym-n-Xo, a “‘18t-conjugation” present corresponding to which is 
fremo. — Fundo < *fu-n-Xo. 

2. Cido < *ceuXo,cp. Germ. hauen, etc. -Claudo < *clauXo. — Fudi 
< *fouXt. 

We have thereby again achieved one of those morphological simpli- 
fications that can be so frequently obtained by an application of 
laryngeal theory. Latin, does not have a present-formant -d@/o- un- 
paralleled in all of IE., and we have, in this respect, reduced the entza 
of Latin verbal morphology a step further intra necessitatem. 

3. Cowgill (E/L 154) also questions my positing a root-final laryn- 
geal for otéAAw. But the laryngeal is secured by gotaAuat, the coloring 
and base structure of ctaAjcouat, etc. Cowgill says (tbid., note 2) that 
he would, for *g”eg“/Hnt- expect a phonetic outcome ‘BeBadrat-’; 
i.e. it is the laryngeal that accounts for the -«A-. What is just for BaAAew 
must be fair for otéAAetv. 

As concerns BeSAéato 28) queried by Mr. Cowgill in the footnote 
just quoted, the laryngeal in BeSAgéato /beb]Xnto/ precedes a sonant 
(x), while e.g. in the zero-degree aorist @BaAov it precedes a vowel 
(/eb]Xon/), which is perfectly enough to account for the difference. 

4. At various instances 24), Mr. Cowgill seems to find a short- 


21) The original perfect of tenno, tendo does not contain d: tetini < tetnXi, 
since here X is not in one of the mentioned environments; testimony: Cedo 
quorsum itinere tetinisse aiunt? (Pac. ap. Non, 178.8); editions correct itineve 
to itiner; for quorsum tendere cp. Plaut. Ps. 217. For this passage, at least, the 
connection of ¢etini with tendo seems assured. Concerning the two other passages 
(Accius, Pacuvius) quoted by Nonius. /.c., I cannot decide whether the gram- 
marian’s assertion that fetini is an old perfect of teneo can or cannot be upheld. 
Cp. Neue, Formenlehre II. 464. 

22) Dispenno testified by Nonius 9.22 for Plaut. Mil. 1407. 

23) This is the form I had quoted VI. 366. Although it is thus printed in edi- 
tions of Herodotus as well as Hippocrates, in dictionaries, Veitch’s Greek Verbs 
etc., I find that I cannot vouch for its secure transmission. We should rather 
use as example the safely transmitted couple BeBAjatat, -to: Baxdov. Although 
substituting BeBAnato for eBAéarto is irrelevant for the argument, I have written 
the latter above because, while arguing my point against Cowgill, I do not wish 
to become guilty of misquoting myself. 

24) EfL 151 in general, 152 and 154 concerning X in syllable trough position, 
158 concerning w as a reflex of X. 
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coming in my work in the fact that I had not been able to state pre- 
cisely what allophones of /X/ (or reflexes of *X) would occur in precise- 
ly what environments of Classical Greek. 

In a general way, Cowgill is of course right if he wishes to surmise 
that I had not attained, at the time of my first writing, an amount 
of exhaustiveness that would enable us to exactly predict all of the 
Greek forms that reflected an IE. laryngeal. But I may be permitted 
to say that it is not fair to reproach me for that: I had tried to assemble 
a few sounds of Classical Greek that appeared to be likely candidates 
and which — if they are established as true laryngeal reflexes — would 
next have to be stated in an iron-clad distributional formula allowing 
of extrapolatory prediction. However important it is to take this one 
more step, I should say it has not yet been taken completely concerning 
any one IE. language and I do not wish to be blamed for not having 
taken it concerning Greek. 

I wish however to assure Mr. Cowgill that in the meantime I have 
attempted to take a considerable part of that step in that I believe 
I have been able to draw up a table of distribution of allophones of 
/X/ (or successors of *X) in almost all of the phonemic environments 
of one Greek dialects. Such question was not an issue in my two articles 
in this Journal and so I do not have even to allude to this cumbersome 
material in order to refute Mr. Cowgill and can refer him to where it 
is published 25). 

I wish to dwell here only on one point concerning which Cowgill 
said my statements on distribution were inaccurate or contradictory 
(EfL 155), namely what I had said (VI. 368) about the distribution 
of the feminine suffixes -ta (/*X/) and -13 (/7X/) respectively. Cowgill 
sums up my statement to the effect that “‘we are to expect -18 after 
vowel plus consonant, including here resonants among the conso- 
nants”; this is an inaccurate summary; I had said ‘“-VC- (-VS-)”, 
so what I had meant was obviously a consonantally materialized 
sonant. ‘‘What then are we to make of wédawva and mterea?’’. The syl- 
labication of mietpx shows that it cannot be /pir-/, but must be /piXr-/, 
ie. /piXy/ (cp. miae), so we have a vocalic sonant, after which /i/ of 
-tzis non-vocalic: /piXriX/ = mletp«. I should assume the same for 


wercuvar.. 


25) Laut- und Formenlehve der herodotischen Sprachform §§ 15.25-15.26. 
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Cowgill (ibid.) is right in saying that I had listed iSet« as an example 
of the development of *ya- after vowel. This was, of course, meant 
to be purely descriptive. I hope Mr. Cowgill will agree that I am aware 
of the fact that in both my examples (iSei« and mepuxvia, VI. 368) a 
consonant was lost before the t. If one prefers, one can reword my 
statement to read that /i/ comes into through position after a vowel 
plus lost consonant, but this in no way affects the neatness of the 
complementary morphophonemic distribution which I have stated 
for -ta-, -10-. 

EfL 160 it is asserted by Cowgill that the development, assumed 
by me (VII. 368-370), of /Xi/ to (:)t in tépeva (myc. i-ye-re-ya) contra- 
dicts my statement that /Xi/ yielded ¢ in the -i@w, -&w -verbs. It 
does not. In the feminine nouns under discussion, /Xi/ precedes 
/X/ (of the fem. suffix /-iX/), while in the mentioned verbs it precedes 
a vowel (the thematic vowel of the present system). I am, of course, 
aware of the fact that in some case forms of the i-ye-re-ya type (e.g. 
in the full degree genitive singular) a form in /-eXieX-/ might have - 
been expected, but here consonantal alternations due to the ablauting 
of suffixes have been leveled out much as in other paradigms. 

To conclude with, here are some minor points of detail, concerning 
which I would like to put Mr. Cowgill right: 

5. I did, in fact, not include xoudwvtes in my list of denominatives 
(VII. 378) derived from -wo-/-wa-suffixed nouns (‘“ignored” it as Mr. 
Cowgill choses to put it, E{Z 161, — whether “‘simply” or not I will 
not go into now) — since I am not at all sure (is my esteemed opponent ?) 
that xéuy has a suffix at all (Chantraine, Formation 20). This is 
enough of a reason not to include xoudwyvtec, but moreover I wonder 
whether Homeric xoyéwvreg is a verbal form at all (cp. Buck-Petersen, 
Reverse Index 458); it is derived from x6un by the same suffix as &x- 
poxcdarvidwv (PD 249). The late xoudw, xouéw is so different from 
xouomvtes semantically as well as syntactically that it cannot possi- 
bly underly it. Still, on the strength of any analysis one chooses, I 
was considering suffixal -u-; and such is definitely not present in 
XOLOWVTES. 

6. Mr. Cowgill (EfL 161) charges me of “disposing of payed by 
saying that ‘Formen der Art yww-y- sind in ihrer Silbenstruktur als 
abwegig bekannt’” (VII. 382). No; this is not how I have disposed of 
these forms. Rather, I have made reference to Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. 
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I. 492, where it is stated that -uo- is regularly accented after a conso- 
nant final base, but not so after a base that terminates in a long vowel 
or diphthong. It emerges furthermore from Schwyzer I. 493 that the 
suffix -yo- is likewise barytone after disyllabic bases (évewoc, modu). 
In consequence, the reasons for the distribution of the accented and 
unaccented allomorphs in Greek are phonemic. It is our belief that an 
IE. derivational morpheme is either accented or unaccented; if mor- 
phophonemic conditioning destroys the neatness of such fact in Greek, 
the reasons must be in the conditioning phonemic sequence, i.e. 
syllabication. This is what I mean by “bekannt abwegige Silben- 
struktur’’. Anyway, any attempted analysis seems to me better than 
Chantraine’s (who just says “obscure”, Formation 132). I wish to 
add now that Hirt (Ablaut 39) who was apparently confronted with 
the same difficulty, though positing an almost identical phonemic 
structure as I have (Hirt’s *méum- vs. my /mouXm-/) felt himself 
coerced to consider the second m as radical, not suffixal. Should he be 
right, the example goes out of my treatment. 

7. VII. 358, I had termed 29yxa, jxa, Swxa ,,die klassischen Mus- 
terworte fiir die Lehre von den drei Laryngalen’”’. Cowgill (E/Z 151) 
is quite obviously right in alluding that I would have driven my 
point home better to the unitiated mind had I used as examples e.g. 
téEdyxa, EoTnxa, elxa, 3¢3wxa. But since what I had in mind was the 
behavior of these roots in the aorist (,,Dieselben Wurzeln haben -x- 
im Perf. wie im Aor. und sie sind die klassischen Musterworte ...’’) 
I preferred quoting aorist forms; deplorably enough, I know nothing 
of a -x- aorist of tornus. So I am taking this defense: it was obviously 
not ‘‘carelessness” 22) on my part; I was writing for the benefit of an 


26) Whether I have been ‘‘careless’’ or not is immaterial for the argument, 
but still I may be permitted to be heard on another charge of carelessness (E/L 
151), namely that I have listed 1x.avtwv among the verbs in -tdéw. This is un- 
founded. I have included Auxovrwv VII. 378 among the verbs with a -y-suffix. 
The listing of Auxydvtwv VII. 380, 382 refers not to the inventory of -téw- verbs, 
but to the general rule of the distribution of contracted, uncontracted and dis- 
tracted forms. — On the other hand, I would like to use this occasion to admit 
that I have been negligent in the comparison of xAntc with Lat. clauis (VI. 369). 
Still the 8, x of xAnid-, xAgx- is not even original within Greek: hold Myc. ka- 
va-wi-po-vo against xdgxdqpopos, xrewdopopéw. These forms are in a relation 
analogous to that of Myc. -ti-ri-ya and -t18.- 
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informed type of readers, who are willing to bother what all this is 
about. 

8. Concerning BaovAaes of an Elean inscription, I had said (VII. 
370 s.) I had no conclusive proof as to whether this form was the result 
of the loss of an intervocalic w. Mr. Cowgill (EfL 159) thinks he has 
positive proof in Zt, moco- and Capsopyta of the same inscription. This 
is why I still hold my opinion: 1. Z: is begging the question (w in the 
paradigm of Zetc is of the same nature as that of Bactdedc, cp. VI. 373, 
footnote 24); 2. in moeo-, w was never intervocalic and, moreover, if 
*xoiFeo- is posited, it is yw and not w that has disappeared, and an 
intermediate ‘xoFeo-’ is nowhere attested ; 3. Cxyropyr« would look good 
as evidence, at the first glance, since I had accepted the view that 
the loss of postjunctural w had occurred later than that of all other 
w’s; however the w of Cayropyza did not share the fate of all other post- 
junctural w’s (I can only guess why: because it intervened between 
two o’s, or is it a borrowed administrative term?): in the inscription 
Cauer-Schwyzer 411, which has azoFedeo. with postjunctural w pre- 
served (cp. VI. 371), we already find dauropyt«. So even Cauropyta is no 
evidence for relative chronology in the case in issue. 

9. The form IItoveFt, terminating a hexameter in a Boeotian in- 
scription, not only deviates from the commonly used Boeotian IItotet, 
but is also the only observable fact contradictory of my statement 
that in the paradigm of nouns in -ev¢ we have testimony for either 
w or for the length of e, but never for both. Since everywhere, at the 
time and place concerned, we read [Itouet, I did, in fact “feel (VII. 372) 
that I had adequately disposed of this form (i.e. IHtoeFt) by calling 
it ‘wahrscheinlich episiert’”’ (Cowgill, Ef/L 159). But Mr. Cowgill seems 
to think that I have thereby offered an excuse for the length of the e, 
while I meant the writing of F. Such things have been termed by 
Mahlow, Neue Wege 362 ss. — in connection with the presentation of 
divine names (including a Boeotian example, 0.c. 363), and with par- 
ticular attention to F’s — by the names of ‘“‘Schnérkel’’ (364), ‘‘Erinne- 
rung” (363), ““frommer Betrug”’ (365), “‘altertiimlich frisiert’’ (365) at 
the occasion of ‘‘Verse machen’’. These are not desperate nor futile 
attempts to remove evidence: the fact remains that in Boeotian, then 
and there, the form transmitted passim is not IroteFt, but TMrorer. 

10. While I had claimed, passim, that all the data concerning the 
inflexion of the -ed¢- nouns pointed to their background as carriers 
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of a laryngeal-terminal stem, Mr. Cowgill (EfL 160) thinks I have 
“failed to discuss” the type ixnérnc, which, to his mind, “surely must 
have first claim to be the Greek representative of a PIE. masculine 
form in *eH’’. I have not failed to discuss these nouns; I rather said 
(VII. 380, footnote 53), and still say, that there is no original *-eHs 
in the -ry¢- formation. I referred to the original nom. sg. in a zero- 
degree suffix -t« (cp. Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. I. 560), that did not con- 
tain a sequence -eXs at a time when such would have developed to 
-evg¢. More generally, I think that my analysis of the -edc- nouns is 
still not only the most lucid one of all offered by now, but also the 
only one consistent with all observed facts in Greek as well as the only 
promising one from the comparative point of view in that it does not 
leave the Greek -evc- formation isolated in IE. 27). The more alterna- 
tives are offered for, or arguments against, my analysis, I am finding 
more reasons to suggest my analysis be stuck to as the least objection- 
able one. The more so, as I keep stumbling over corroborative evi- 
dence. Looking e.g. at the Attic paradigm of I[lepated¢ (Ierpaé, 
Ilevpardc, Iletpatet), where ev before ¢ alternates with (long?) «, we can 
make it consistent only with an analysis of -etc as *-eXs. 

11. I have to embark now on an entirely collateral problem, which 
is irrelevant to the merits of my analysis of the -evc- nouns, since I 
have only suggested in a footnote (VII. 369) that an outlying question 
can be solved, if my suggestions are accepted. But I am afraid that 
the discussion of this point, queried by Cowgill (EfL 159 s.), will 
occupy undue space in proportion to its very small significance. 

The problem centers round the phrase Lweavycg... Ex Shuov Aexed7- 
Sev (Hdt. [X.73.1). I posited *d%og Aexeaetc “the Decelean deme”’ 
and considered AexeAj Sev as a -Sev-form of Aexedeve (-eX-), an adjective 
dependent of éx Sjuov. Cowgill finds this semantically difficult since 
-ev¢ ‘can only mean ‘a man from the deme so-and so’’’. But there are 


27) To assess the advantages of my analysis, it should be held against the 
latest attempt made at the solution of the problem of these nouns, viz. Georgiev, 
Lingua Pozn. 8 (1960) 17 ss. He links -eb¢ with the Indic agent-noun suffix -w-; 
then the Greek paradigm would have resulted from a series of entirely unfounded 
analogies (e.g. one motivated by an alleged loc. in -éw and an alleged voc. in 
-eu, the latter unwarranted, since Skr. swno, OChSI. synu and Goth. sunau (0.c. 
19) do not yield IE. *swneu). One argument is sufficient to discredit Georgiev’s 
suggestion: the Indic -u-suffix is deverbative, while the opposite is true of -evc. 
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place names in -evc, e.g. Mydteds x6Arog (Hdt. IV.33.2) 28). I also find 
myself in agreement with translators: ‘“‘du déme de Décélie”’ (Legrand), 
“of the Deceleian canton’? (Rawlinson). Any other analysis would 
entail a whole amount of emendations. Most editors read AexedeHtev 
(from the deme-name Aexedéx), although the faulty reading of ms. C 
confirms Aexed79ev is correct (C has 38 xexAj9ev). Even then the text 
is unsatisfactory, cp. Lejeune, Les adverbes grecs en -Sev 139: “Certaines 
langues ignorent complétement le tour ‘adverbial’; ainsi Hdt. use de 
g& ’ASyvéwy (V.63) ..., mais il n’use jamais de ’Adyvndev, etc. S’il 
écrit Lwodvyg ... ex Shuov AexedreHFev c’est qu'il cite une formule 
attique, en l’explicitant, d’ailleurs, par l’insertion du mot dyyov’’. 
Even so, éx Shyov Aexedre{%ev cannot stand, cp. o.c. 144-145, where 
as a final solution of all difficulties, it is suggested to replace éx (even 
though it is omitted by ms. S!) by éev (according to Koen). 

As corroborative evidence, I had paralleled KoAwvyS_ev from Kodw- — 
vets from Kodwvéc. I had also said KoAwvit_ev could not come from 
Kodwvy which “es nicht gibt’’. I will withdraw this latter statement 
(see below). I have to be grateful to Mr. Cowgill for having drawn 
my attention to Lewis, A nnual of the British School of Athens 50 (1955) 
12-17. Lewis, however, refers us back to Lejeune, o0.c. In view of what 
has been said by these two authors, I have tried to re-examine the 
question, but I think my confidence in my own view has not been 
shaken. The central problem is whether Kodwv7y%ev is to be derived 
from Kodwvég or from Kodwvat (a form ascribed to Callimachus by a 
scholion to & 199, cp. Lejeune, o.c. 100) and whether the latter is the 
name of a deme or demes not identical with Kodwvéc. I feel utterly 
incapable to cope with the weighty apparatus of topography and civil 
administration mobilized by competent scholars to solve the problem. 
But I find it said that 

“whenever the form éx Kodwvod appears, the tribal affiliation is cer- 
tainly or possibly with Aigeis; whenever the forms KodwvySev or Ko- 


Awvebs appear, the tribal affiliation is certainly or possibly with Leontis, 
Antiochis or Ptolemais.’’ 29) 


At any rate, KoAwvij9ev is still morphologically linked with Kodw- 
vebc. Furthermore, Honigmann 8°) quotes Harpokration (s.v. KoAw- 
28) Cp. also Risch, MH 14 (1957) 72, where the telling ’Apxosd Sev is mentioned. 


29) Lewis, o.c. 13. 
30) Realenzyklopddie s.v. Kolonos. 
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vetag [sic!]) saying that there was a &tepo¢ Kodwvdc (sic), identified 
on topographical grounds with Kodwvég txoc. But I also find that 
the Callimachaean Kodwvat is identified as Koawvoc tnmoc, Sophocles’ 
birthplace, whose ethnic in turn is Kodwvedc and as to the demotic, 
“there can be no certainty’? whether it is é Kodwvod, KodwviSev or 
Kodwvddev 31). This is the evidence and it helps us very little in mor- 
phophonemics. And if, finally, Lewis (0.c. 16) is right in saying that 
“there was only one deme Kolonos, it was a city-deme of Aigeis, and 
it was the deme of Sophocles’’, and if we hold this statement against 
all the statements quoted in the above, the entire topographical 
situation becomes void of significance in respect of problems of phone- 
mics and derivational morphology. 

12. Cowgill (EfL 161) assumes one can solve the problem of the 
distribution of contracted forms in -é, -%¢ etc. and of distracted ones 
in -6a, -da¢ etc. on grounds of metrical exigencies. As a point of princi- 
ple, I would like to stress that one should not be particularly fond 
of using metrical exigencies as an argumentative criterion for the 
distribution of morphological entities, - one might run into tautologies. 
But what I was concerned with in VII. 380 ss., was not the distribution 
of con- or distracted forms on the one hand, and of ‘“‘open” ones on 
the other, but rather the shapes the non-contratcted forms were taking 
(i.e. -eve- vs. -ae-, -xa- etc.). Since these shapes are metrically equiva- 
lent, their distribution cannot be stated in metrical terms, and what 
Mr. Cowgill has come up with does not constitute evidence relevant 
to the point in issue. 


III 

There remains to be said a word about the intrinsic value of the 
arguments and suggestions I have put forward. One ‘‘argument’’ Mr. 
Cowgill very frequently uses in order the minimize the merits of my 
analysis is that he is not convinced by it, does not agree with it or 
fails to see its merits. I can only accept these statements on their 
face value and do not think it is a legitimate object of phonemic 
analysis to either disprove them or render them unfounded. But, on 
the other hand, Mr. Cowgill seems to hold the view that an analysis 
has to prove its own right by refuting all previous futile attempts at 
solution, however unsuccessful those have been. I do not feel that the 


31) Lewis, o.c. 15. 
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merits of any previous attempt can shed any light on those of a fresh 
one, but nevertheless I will dwell on what has been said in this respect 
by Cowgill, who, whenever there is a previous attempt at solution, 
and even though he considers it a failure, still at the same time tries 
to show my lack of success by the very existence of a previous theory. 
1. I will, however, begin with a question concerning which Mr. 
Cowgill reveals a considerable amount of restraint, viz. that of the 
presents in -Gw. EfL 156 he says: 
“Although the origin of ... an extension [i.e. in -8- of earlier forms in 
-4w and -iw] seems to me extremely unclear, I do not feel that substituting 
a suffix *-Hy- would be helpful. ... Rosén’s ... analysis of the denomina- 
tive presents in -é@ and -éw ... as being simple thematic presents corre- 


sponding to the y-formations -4@w and -ifw . . . would leave these as isolated 
in Indo-European as are -4€w and -t@ according to the standard view”. 


By “‘‘standard view’’ Mr. Cowgill obviously means the theory that 
-d@ and -ém represent IE. *-ajé/o-, *-ei¢/o- respectively. Actually, this 
theory, although enjoying a considerable degree of acceptance, has - 
never been really a ‘“‘standard’’ view; its difficulties have been stated 
at several occasions 32). It was simply because of a feeling that this 
view would cause less difficulty than an opposite one that it had been 
taken over into simplified manuals. However, as soon as Hittite had 
been discovered, the existence of the -ahh-verbs could no longer 
permit to have e.g. Latin 18t-conj.-verbs go back to -ajé/o- 38) (at 
any rate, a loss of intervocalic 7 in Latin is entirely unwarranted and 
postulated ad hoc 34)). 

In our identification of verbs in -&@w, -tG@@ with the Indic 10th-conj.- 
type we have been preceded by Curtius, Das Verbum der griech. 
Sor. I. 364: 


“Diesen Verben [i.e. verbs in -tw] tritt nun eine Anzahl von Formen auf 
-(Cw zur Seite, die auf dieselbe Art primitiver Stimme hinweisen. Sie ver- 
halten sich zu denen auf -lw wie ... papitebc zu paptetds, so xidaottw, 
vepeotCoua ... sdmmtlich homerische Verba. ... Bei keinem der hierher 
gehorigen Nominalstamme zeigt sich in der Flexion ein 8, wie dies bei 
éari-¢ ... der Fall ist. ... Ich kann daher nicht glauben, dass das § der 
Nominalflexion ... mit dem ¢ der Verba in irgend einem besonderen Zu- 


82) Brugmann, GrundriB 11.3.210 ss.; Hirt, Idg. Gramm. IV.212; and in 
particular Brugmann, Morph. Unters. 1.85 ss. 

33) Cp. Sturtevant-Hahn, Gramm. of the Hitt. Lang. 123-125. 

34) Cp. e.g. Sommer, Hb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre 116. 
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sammenhang steht, halte vielmehr letzteres hier iiberall fiir den Vertreter 
eines einfachen 7, vor dem sich 8 unwillkiirlich entwickelte.... Hier 
scheint es mir am natiirlichsten das t als einen unwillkiirlich vor 7 ent- 
wickelten Vokal aufzufassen’’. 


I furthermore call attention to pp. 358 ss. of the work quoted as 
concerns the relations between verbs in -éfw, -(Cw, -%w, -¢w on the 
one hand and the Aeolic denominatives in -&u, -ynus on the other, as 
well as between these and the Latin 18t- and 224-conj.-verbs. I also 
recall what has been said above, footnote 8, on the prehistory of f. 

What Greek forms would parallel what IE. ones? This is how I en- 
visage the IE. system of denominative presents: 


IE. *-CeXie/o- *-CXi¢/o- *-VX- 
Hitt. -ahh- 
Skr. —_ -ayati -ayati 

Gk. -40 -(Cw ~Ht, ~yue 
Lat. 4t2conj.? 4th conj.? 18t conj. 


Goth. 18t weakclass (sokjan?) 18t weak class (nasjan) 224 weak class 


I feel this table has a not insignificant advantage over Diver’s 
reconstruction 35) ; although he too operates with a laryngeal denomi- 
native suffix (his palatal laryngeal), he still cannot account for the 
-Cw-formations. 

On a second stage of development, Greek verbs in -&u, -yu., 
whether denominative or not, tended to become thematic, and all the 
denominatives so became: xdéAynut > xaréw, plAnu(w)t > pirAcm, yerae 
> yerdw, koapar > docouar. 

In other cases, Mr. Cowgill shows much more reluctance to forgive 
the existence of a previous attempt at the solution of our problems, 
although he finds the earlier theories as unsatisfactory as I do: 

2. In an attempt (EfL 156) to refute my linking -1«- and -.d- 
under the common heading of /iX/, he outlines the previous stage of 
knowledge saying inter alia: 

‘“The source of -t8- is less clear. ... Problematic is then the motivation 
for the replacement of *-ios by -i8o0¢’’. 

3. Challenging my analysis of -Gw as /-Xi®/o-/, he bases himself 
on the old theory that we seem to be dealing with an extension in 
-5- of earlier forms in -%w and -tw (EfL 156), 


35) Word 15 (1959) 110; cp. Puhvel, 0.c. 55. 
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“although the origin of such an extension seems to me extremely un 
clear’. 


I think it is a definite merit of a new approach that it can at least 
supersede previous theories of “‘explanation’”’ that have left things 
“problematic” and “‘extremely unclear’. 

However, Mr. Cowgill, overdoing himself, attains the height of 
analytic argumentation (E/L 154) in trying to refute my analysis 
of 3 in éotadddato (VI. 366) by telling us that this verb “is an 
impossible form requiring emendation”. What a shame Herodo- 
tus did not study any of Professor Cowgill’s papers on laryngeal 
theory prior to daring to put forth any of his Greek verb forms to be 
handed down to posterity. 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem Harm B. RosEN 


SIGN, MEANING, CONTEXT 


Summary 


Recently two authors (see note 3) have again raised the question as to whether 
the phoneme is a sign or not and both of them have answered in the affirmative. 
The aim of the present paper is to investigate which of the linguistic elements 
can be called a sign in its full right, and it arrives at the conclusion that only 
the morpheme is a sign, while the phoneme is merely a part of a sign. The 
word, on the other hand, and every larger linguistic unit than the word, is a 
sign combination. The paper furthermore touches on a question of the nature of 
meaning, namely, in how far meaning is dependent on context. 


1. Every school of modern linguistics shows a large — and justifiable 
— measure of agreement in that language is a system of signs. Yet there 
seems to be hardly any similar agreement as to the question whether 
the linguistic elements of different orders can be considered signs with 
equal right or if perhaps only one of them can fully qualify for this 
designation. To be able to decide this matter, we have to examine 
first what relationship these elements of different orders have with 
meaning. In the course of this investigation the important problem 
of the nature of meaning presents itself. 

2. Before we can answer the question posed in the first paragraph 
we have to review briefly the process of denotation, in other words, 
we have to examine what factors play a part in the sign relationship. 

When with the help of a linguistic sign we name a portion or an 
aspect of the objective world of experience, two factors appear at once. 
One is the sign, which is always objective: a material thing or process 
(in the case of language, a sequence of sounds), the other is that which 
we denote by the sign. The latter is called the object of the sign. When 
we speak of a particular, concrete table standing in a particular room, 
then the sequence of sounds table is the sign, the table in question is 
the object of the sign. But the process of denotation cannot be real- 
ized through these two factors, nor can the process be fully understood 
with reference to these two factors alone, because there is no corre- 
spondence whatever between the sequence of sounds fable as a sign 
on the one hand, and the objective table as the object of the sign on the 
other. There must be, then, something else in the sign relationship, on 
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the basis of which we relate the sequence of sounds table to the actual 
table, by means of which we establish the relationship between the 
two, that is, which permits us to employ the sign effectively. This rule, 
which determines the sphere of use, the mode of employment, of the 
particular sign is called meaning 1). 

Therefore, the sign relationship has not two but three members. 
Two of these, the sign and the meaning, are of a permanent nature, 
while the third, the object of the sign — we might call it the denotatum?) 
— is occasional, incidental and variable. After the recapitulation of 
these well-known facts let us investigate which of the linguistic ele- 
ments can rightly be called a sign. Let us take the phoneme first. 

3. Can the phoneme be a sign? Recently two authors have again 
given an affirmative answer to this question 3). In my opinion it is 
evident that the phoneme could only be called a sign if the presence 
of all three members of the sign relationship (sign, meaning and ob- 
ject of the sign) could be demonstrated in the case of the phoneme. 
Let us take a quick glance at the meaning. If the phoneme possessed 
a meaning, then e.g. the German k-phoneme should have aconstant, 
definable meaning, which would set it in opposition to every other 
phoneme of the language. This would entail, however, that all those 
German words that contain the k-phoneme should of necessity carry 
in their meanings something common to all of them. Thus, e.g. the 
meanings of kalt, krank, Kase, etc. should contain a common or iden- 
tical element. This is sufficient proof to conclude that the phoneme has 
no meaning and, moreover, that it has nothing to do with meaning 4). 


1) “A sign has a semantical dimension in so far as there are semantical rules 
(whether formulated or not is irrelevant) which determine its applicability to 
certain situations under certain conditions’. Morris, Ch.: Foundations of the 
Theory of Signs. Chicago. 1955. p. 102. 

*) That the sign relationship involves not two but three factors has long been 
recognized, and the three members have been given various names. Here are 
some authors: Morris: sign, designatum, denotatum. Foundations... pp. 81- 
83. Gardiner. A. H.: sign, meaning, thing-meant. The Theory of Speech and 
Language. Oxford, 1932. p. 29. 

3) Sorensen, H. S.: The Phoneme and the Phoneme Variant. Lingua 1960,. 
Volume IX. 1. pp. 68-88. 

Kolmar-Kulleschitz, F: Ist das Phonem ein Zeichen ? Stratifizierung der Be- 
deutung). Phonetica, 1960. Volume V. 2. pp. 65-75. 

4) “How does the phonemic content of an utterance vary as the social situ- 
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If the phoneme had an inherent meaning of some kind, then the lear- 
ning of a foreign language would be the simplest affair in the world, 
because we should only have to remember what the 40-60 phonemes 
of each language mean, and then we could understand any language, 
having nothing else to do but to add up the partial meanings of the 
phonemes that constitute the morphemes. 

It has been said above that the phoneme has nothing to do with 
meaning. Does this statement not contradict the well-known phonolo- 
gical definition according to which the phoneme is a sound in any 
given language which is capable of semantic differentiation? I believe 
that the definition in this form does not hold good. If the meaning 
of the morpheme is “‘indivisible’’ among the constituent phonemes, 
then in the case of pairs of words differing in but one phoneme - e.g. 
German Kabel/Gabel — the phonemes (in this case k and g) differentiate 
not meanings but only sound sequences. Otherwise the segment -abel 
would mean the same in both words and the meaning of both would 
agree to a large extent, and only a slight difference could exist between 
the two meanings as a result of the phonemic difference of k and g 5). 

Another view has been expressed, according to which the phoneme 
has only a “‘remote’’, general bearing on meaning in so far as it is 
substitutable and the substitution results in a change of meaning §). 


ation in which the utterance occurs varies? If we record at quarter hour inter- 
vals, from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M., the greetings exchanged between formal business 
associates, we find as the day passes no gradual phonemic change in the greeting 
but first many occurrences of the sequence (gud mornin). Good morning., and 
later a complete replacement by the sequence (gudaeftor’ nuwn). Good after- 
noon. The change in social situation correlates with the change of a whole se- 
quence of phonemes at once, together. 

. if we wish elements which correlate with meanings, we must seek them 
in general not among single phonological elements, but among combinations 
and sequences of these”. Harris, Z.S: Methods in Structural Linguistics. Chi- 
cago, 1955. p. 188. 

5) The late professor Smirfiickij gave very careful consideration to this pro- 
blem. In one of his posthumous papers he rightly observed that it is not enough 
to change o to win the word stol (= table) to get a new word, because such a sim- 
ple change will not result in stul (= chair), but would merely distort the original 
stol. In order that stul should emerge we need a new rule, that is, a new meaning 
on the basis of which we employ another sign. See Voprosi jazikoznanija. 
(Questions of Linguistics). Moscow. 1960. No. 5. p. 112. 

6) “‘All phonemes denote nothing but mere otherness’. Jakobson, R. and 
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I believe that this view, too, is untenable. If the German speaker 
wants to say fork he does not set about doing this by substituting g 
for k in the sequence Kabel, but the meaning fork brings into being 
the sequence of sounds Gabel quite independently of Kabel. 

Recently the Dane Sgrensen has tried to prove that the phoneme 
is a sign, more exactly — horribile dictum — a sign of variants: “What 
is a phoneme? A phoneme is a (linguistic) sign?) ... To be a variant 
of the phoneme ‘‘k’”’ is to be a denotatum of the sign ‘‘k”’ 8). Let us now 
see whether the k-phoneme can be a sign of the variants of k. The sign, 
as has been said above, is a thing or a process which stands in no in- 
ternal relationship to its object existing independently of it, and the 
two are brought together through the rule of meaning by the speakers. 
It follows from this, logically und unavoidably, that the k-phoneme 
could only be a sign of the k-variants 7f the k-phoneme existed indepen- 
dently of the variants of k and existed objectively, and if the k-phoneme 
as a sign could be applied in accordance with a rule, i.e. a definite 
meaning, to particular sounds as variants. 

However, no one has ever heard of a phoneme existing independent- 
ly of variants, and the phoneme is not endowed with meaning as has 
been suggested above. Thus Sgrensen’s attempt must be considered 
doubly wrong. The phoneme is not a sign, but — as was pointed out 
rightly by Hjemslev — it is a part of a sign, a figura 9). 

4. The phoneme then, although an element of language, is only a 
component part, building material of the sign. But of what is it a 
part, it might be asked. Which linguistic element fulfills par excellence 
the requirements of the sign. ? In my view this element is the morpheme. 
At once the question presents itself as to whether it is not the word 
that is the typical, genuine linguistic sign. It is not the word, because 
the word — apart from the frequent but nonetheless borderland cases 
when it consists of one morpheme - can be split up into component 
parts which likewise prove to be signs. In this way a word of several 
morphemes is not a single sign, but a complex of signs, a sign combi- 


Halle, M.: Fundamentals of Language. Mouton Ex Co.’s-Gravenhage, 1956. 
palit 

?) Sorensen: The Phoneme... p. 79. 

8) Sorensen: The Phoneme ... p. 82. 

) Hjelmslev, L.: Prolegomena to a Theory of Language. Supplement to 
International Journal of American Linguistics. Vol. 19. No. 1. 1953. p. 25. 
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nation, a construction made up of signs 1°), The same applies, even 
more so, to elements of a higher order. 

The above argument may be countered by some such reasoning as: 
it is true that the majority of words consist of more than one morphe- 
me, or if you like, of more than one sign, if we consider them from the 
point of view of internal structure. But in the majority of cases it is 
found that, seen from the angle of their real signification, such poly- 
morphemic words denote as single units definite, often very well 
circumscribable parts of reality. Then — it may be argued — every ele- 
ment of the language must be called a sign that denotes a specific, 
_ definite part or aspect of the world. How can we answer this argument ? 

It is undeniable that e.g. Kuh and Nilpferd in German each signify 
a definite species of animal, although one of them consists of one 
morpheme, the other of two. This and countless similar instances 
seem to support the view that — in our case — Kuh is a sign of a species 
of animal, therefore, it is one sign, and Nilpferd is the sign of another 
species of animal, therefore, it is also one sign. We must not forget, 
however, that, supposing that every segment of sounds denoting a 
specific part of reality, constituted a sign, expressions like die ewige 
Stadt; Franz Joseph der Erste; der dreissigjahrige Knieg, etc. would all 
be single signs. The borders of the linguistic elements can only be deduced 
from the linguistic system itself, never from the external reality. This 
becomes even more evident when we investigate the question how the 
various languages denote the same segment of reality. 

Here are some examples taken from German and Hungarian. 
Stadt — vér os; Major — 6r nagy; Zug — von at, etc. In these terms the 
German word is monomorphemic, the Hungarian word consists of 
two morphemes. Naturally examples might be cited at random to 
show the reverse case, e.g. dcs — Zimmer mann, sds — Ried grass, etc. 
We could go further, the Hungarian word tenyér of one morpheme cor- 
responds in German to a term of three morphemes: flach e Hand. It 
could hardly be said that flache Hand is one single sign — in spite of the 
fact that it does denote a specific part, the inner surface of the hand — 
since a constituent of the construction, Hand, in other cases, by itself 
denotes another part of reality. Hand is then a sign in itself and thus 


10) See Harris: Methods ... p. 327. In the same way Lekoméev considers 
the word a ‘“‘composite sign”. See Voprosi jazikoznafiija. Moscow. 1960. No. 1. 


p. 52. 
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flache Hand must perforce consist of more than one sign. But it is not 
necessary to compare different languages to prove that the borders 
of linguistic elements are demarcated, not by external reality but by 
the inherent structure of the language. Examples can be found within 
one and the same language. German Auto and Kraftwagen should 
suffice here as examples in point. Both denote exactly the same part 
of reality. It cannot be doubted that Auto is one sign. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied either that the phonemic sequence Kraft- 
wagen consists of two parts both of which (Kraft and wagen) are signs 
as we know from our linguistic experience only too well; therefore, 
since 1 + 1 = 2, Kraftwagen is two signs. On the basis of this it can 
now be concluded that whenever a linguistic construction can be 
split up into smaller signs, then it cannot properly be called a sign 
but an assemblage of signs. 

Since of all linguistic elements it is the morpheme that fulfills the 
criterion of the sign, only the morpheme can properly be called a sign, 
the phoneme being thus merely a part of a sign, while the word and 
the sentence are sign combinations. 

The morpheme, then, occupies a central position among the 
linguistic elements. The ultimate constituents of the various linguistic 
constructions are the morphemes. This is the reason why in any ana- 
lysis of immediate constituents it is the morpheme that appears at 
the last level. 

5. As has already been mentioned (see above, § 3, n. 3), Kolmar- 
Kulleschitz in his paper is at some pains to prove the sign status of 
the phoneme. True, even he is forced to admit that the phoneme is 
devoid of meaning in the sense that the phonemes of a language could 
be separated from each other on the basis of their meaning. But to 
prove his thesis of the sign status of the phoneme, the author en- 
deavours to obviate this difficulty by casting doubt on the constant 
nature of the meaning of the morpheme. He writes: ‘‘Diese Morpheme 
haben strukturalistisch gesehen ebensowenig eine Eigenbedeutung 
wie die Phoneme /v/, /e/, /r/, /z/ usw. Man kann angesichts ihrer Poly- 
semie, auch die Eigenbedeutung der Wérter in Frage stellen: Die Viel- 
deutigkeit eines Wortes wird erst in hédheren Verbainden eindeutig 
“ausgerichtet” 11). In this passage he apparently tries to show that 


11) Kolmar-Kulleschitz: Ist das Phonem ... p. 67. 
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the word possesses no meaning of its own independent of context, and 
as we cannot assign a meaning to the k-phoneme in general, in much 
the same way we cannot speak of the general meaning of the affixes 
ver-, zer-, hert-, etc. Therefore — the author seems to conclude — there is 
hardly any qualitative difference between the phoneme and the mor- 
pheme in respect of their relation to meaning: if the word is a sign 
then the phoneme must also be a sign. Kolmar-Kulleschitz is not alone 
in holding such a view, namely, that meaning is a function of the con- 
text. In an American handbook, published in the early forties, one of 
the chapters has the following title: ““A symbol has meaning only in 
its context” 12). Since to a large extent, the truth or falsity of this 
statement decides whether or not there is some fundamental difference 
between the phoneme and the morpheme, in other words, since the 
validity of this statement decides whether they both share the nature 
of being signs, we have to deal with this problem briefly. 

Is meaning independent of the context or not? In order to answer 
this question we might revert to what we have said in section 2. above. 
It is said there that meaning is the rule for the use of a word or form. 
What does this mean? It means that words are used according to 
their meaning, they are employed with a view to their meaning. Words 
fall in to their places in our speech not at random or by accident, but 
on the basis of their meaning. Now we have the clue to our question. 
If words are used according to their meaning, then meaning comes before 
use, in the same way as the use of a language presupposes the knowledge 
of that language. 

If, then, meaning comes before the actual use of the word, it is 
not the context that decides its meaning, but the meaning, on the 
basis of which the word in question is “‘set ’’in the various contexts. 

What would be the consequence if meaning did not precede actual 
use, if it were not independent of the incidental context? First of all 
we should be deprived of the rule with the help of which we can use 
the morphemes. It stands to reason that if the meaning of a morpheme 
~ was not known until it was put in a context, we should have no way 
of getting at its meaning, and, what logically follows from it, we could 
not use it. Furthermore, as the number of possible contexts is unlimited 
every morpheme would have infinitely numerous “meanings”, and 


12) Walpole, H..: Semantics. The nature of words and their meanings. 1941. 
Harvard University. p. 105. 
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thus language would disintegrate into chaos instead of falling into a 
well-organized system. 

Since meaning exists before the actual use and since meaning neces- 
sarily exists before the incidental context, meaning is independent of 
context, of the most variable and varied contexts, the meaning of a 
linguistic sign — a morpheme for instance — is really that which the 
incidental meanings of that sign have in common in the various con- 
texts. 

That which seems to belong to the meaning of the morpheme only 
in a specific context lies, not in the meaning of the morpheme but in 
the context, and at best it is our subjective thinking that reads it 
into the meaning of the morpheme in a mentalistic way. A particular 
morpheme has exactly the same meaning in all the various contexts, be- 
cause when it has a different meaning we have to do not with the same 
but with a different morpheme. Let us now clarify this problem by means 
of an example and so remove the confusion that still exists and pre- 
vents the correct recognition of this fact. In his handbook referred to 
above, Walpole — as we have seen — takes a definite stand as to the 
dependence of meaning on the context, saying that a word has meanings 
as many as the contexts are in which it may occur. Here are some 
of his examples: ‘I thought he was in Mexico; but such was not the 
case. — In this case the detective was completely baffled. — If this was 
the case, why didn’t you inform the police 18)? Walpole asserts that 
the word case has a different meaning in each of his examples. Can 
this be true? No, because if the meanings of casei, caseg and caseg are 
not exactly identical, the three forms do not represent the same 
morpheme, but are three independent morphemes which happen to 
coincide in form. If then case, caseg and cases have different meanings 
they must be considered homonyms. If they agreed only in form, we 
should have no right to treat them alike and bracket them. :It is evi- 
dent that the idea of their being identical can only arise because they 
also agree in something that is beyond mere form. This something is 
meaning. The instances of case we have quoted are, in my opinion, 
completely identical in meaning, and this is precisely why we are 
justified in considering them the same morpheme as appearing in 
three different contexts. 

We have just said that the three case-s are alike in form as well as 


13) Walpole: Semantics. p. 35. 
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in meaning. This is undeniably so. But this is not the same as saying 
that they are identical in every respect. However, it is not their 
meanings that differ, the difference exists between them in so far as each 
denotes something different in the concrete reality. The flaw in Walpole’s 
whole argument is that he confounds meaning with what we have 
here called denotation, or rather, he considers the sign relationship as 
dichotomous, as a binary division between sign and the object of sign. 
Kolmar-Kulleschitz falls into the same error when he asserts that the 
morpheme has no independent meaning outside a definite context. 
Meaning — as stated above — is necessarily independent of context; 
that which is added from the context is not meaning but denotatum. 
The confusion of meaning and denotatum — or rather and more 
often, the failure to keep them apart — is one of the most frequent 
mistakes in present-day linguistics. Many times we read that e.g. the 
Latin accusative has “‘various meanings’, because, it is said, it has a 
local meaning in Rémam ire and an abstract one in Rémam videre. Is 
that true? If the meaning of Romam in the first construction is different 
from that in the second, then we should have two different cases 
(and not one), which have coincided in form as in e.g. the ablative 
and dative of dominus (domino), but which would otherwise have 
nothing in common. If, on the other hand, we say that in both in- 
tances Rémam is the same case, i.e. the accusative, we must admit 
that we have to do with identical form as well as meaning, and it is 
only in their denotation that they differ in the constructions quoted. 
Denotation is naturally not independent of meaning but it is not 
identical with it. 
In conclusion, let us summarize what we have found: 
The phoneme has, neither directly nor indirectly, anything to do 
_ with meaning. It has no sign status and is only an element of signs. 
— It does not differentiate meanings, only sound sequences, which carry 
as indivisible units the meanings. The morphemes are the signs in 
language, and consequently the poly-morphemic forms — fer definitio- 
nem — are assemblages, combinations of signs. The meaning of a mor- 
pheme is independent of the context, as it exists before the incidental 
context. What the context provides is not the meaning but the de- 


notatum. 
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THE VALUE OF A LANGUAGE 


That languages can be compared in regard to their value is at the 
moment a rather unfashionable assertion in scholary circles. There are 
some very good reasons for this scepticism. Not the least of them is 
the fear that linguistic superiority, if admitted, would be taken as evi- 
dence for biological excellence. The other major reason is the lack of 
precision in the previous attempts at evaluation of languages. Even 
when we have dismissed inferences to the superiority of a language 
from the extra-linguistic excellence of its speakers, say from their 
military dominance, enough perplexities remain in the notion to make 
it seen both useless and dangerous. Here I want to explore for a purely 
scientific criterion of comparative value, that is, a method for asses- 
sing superiority or inferiority of particular languages in relationship 
to one another without connection to nonlinguistic activities. 

Since I am in search of an immanent definition of relative value, 
I shall postpone a consideration of the view that it would consist in 
the amount of undistorted truth available through the particular lan- 
guage in question. Each language segments and organizes the known 
universe in a different way, and few of them, even these only very in- 
completely, succeed in matching the true structure of the universe 
insofar as the accumulated results of science show it to us. Thus, phy- 
sicists have had to coin new words and use old words in peculiar new 
meanings, biologists have repeatedly set up new systems of nomen- 
clature, sociology is a veritable jungle of terminological innovations. 
And almost all scientists would vastly prefer, if only they could have 
it, mathematical or quasi-mathematical symbolism to the polyvalent 
tokens of everyday conversation in the natural languages. The relative 
value of a language would then be found in the measure in which the 
results of science have been already codified in it. Apart from the 
obvious objection that science or truth about the universe is not the 
only thing about which people like to talk to one another, I should 
mention that, firstly, the results of science at any specific moment is 
less valuable to scientists than the method of arriving at those re- 
sults and therefore having truth ready is less valuable than being 
ready to accept it, and that,secondly, science is an activity which in- 
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cludes talking and writing but also goes considerably beyond them 
to include observing, experimenting and calculating. In short, science 
and language are two circles which only partially overlap. Conse- 
quently I would want to treat the language of science as a functional 
dialect, or, rather, as the set of functional dialects of an indefinite 
plurality of natural languages 1) insofar as these dialects are in one 
to one correspondence which one another. In any case, the relationship 
to science would not be an adequate basis for an immanent definition 
of the value of any natural language as a whole. 

The first attempt at an immanent definition had been a folk myth 
before Friedrich von Schlegel and other romantic scholars set it down 
in theoretic prose. 2) According to this approach, the value of a lan- 
guage is to be determined on the basis of its wealth of forms. The 
classical languages are superior to the modern languages because they 
have greater wealth both in terms of recorded lexical items and in 
terms of grammatical categories. They admired the technique of 
flexion, which multiplies the number of words. If there are flexional 
affixes in the verb paradigm, the number of verb-forms is the product 
of the number of the verb-roots multiplied by the number of those 
affixes. But in a non-flexional language, the total number of verb-forms 
_ would be the aggregate of the number of the roots added to the num- 
ber of the auxiliaries. And of course that would be a very much smalller 
number. Thus the glory of flexion is really in the abundance of lexical 
items it creates. 

The greatest monument erected for this belief is the English-Hindi 
Dictionary of Raghu Vira. 3) He assumes that English is “‘richer’’ than 
Hindi just because the largest English dictionary contains a half mil- 
lion entries while the largest Hindi dictionary has only an eighth as 
much. He thinks that Hindi could be made as rich as English if he 
only made up as many or perhaps a bit more lexical entries to match. 


1) The distinction between “‘natural languages’’ and “‘logical languages’ is 
currently established, though highly misleading. The former are not natural, 
but products of culture. The latter are not languages, since they lack both ex- 
tension in space and time and “double articulation’, into expression and con- 
tent and, in each of these, into forms and figurae (morpheme, phoneme; meaning, 
category). 

2) Jespersen, O.: Language. London. 1922. p. 34ff. 

3) Raghu Vira, Dr.: English-Hindi Dictionary. New Delhi. 19583. 
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His method is to construct the lacking equivalents on an ad hoc basis © 


by the simple expedient of collocating stems and affixes of the Sans- 
krit dictionary, Sanskrit being a language from which Hindi would 
not need to clearly distinguish itself. He hopes that his mass manu- 


facture of words would solve the problem of increasing Hindi’s value 


in the eyes of the world. 


What is wrong with this approach? It is not difficult for even com- 


mon sense to find out some awkward facts. French has two cases for 
pronouns and only one for nouns, while German has four. Is French 
inferior to German? What about Finnish with its sixteen cases? The > 
discovery that many non-classical and even savage languages have 
superabundant wealth of forms has killed this misconceived theory 
for good. It was plausible only as long as the bulk of the laity knew 
only two kinds of languages, classical and flexional versus modern 
and non-flexional. 

Moreover, we know now that the mere number of words prove 
wealth as little as the figures printed on currency notes. At the time 
of an inflation, a hundred francs will not buy what at a different time 
just one franc could. Consider the case of medieval Sanskrit. The 
dictionaries of the time listed dozens and hundreds of synonyms for 
even the simplest objects, experiences or fields. A medieval writer 
in the language could make a choice between them only very rarely 
on the basis of perceived or willed shades of meaning. He usually chose 
on the basis of their prosodic properties such as kind of vowels, kind 
of consonants, length etc. Words that do not communicate difference 
in meaning do not signify value. 

The second attempt came from Otto Jespersen and was aimed in 


direct opposition to the first. He said: ““That language ranks highest — 
which goes farthest in the art of accomplishing much with little means; 


or, in other words, which is able to express the greatest amount of 
meaning with the simplest mechanisms.” 4) He stressed two compo- 


nents in this requirement, “‘efficiency”’ and ‘‘ease’’, and believed that — 


languages were inequal in either efficiency or ease even for their native 


speakers in their daily needs. He also believed that he could recom- | 


mend the modern languages as in general superior to the classical ones 


, 


especially because the latter’s dependence on polysyllables and flexion. — 


4) Jespersen. op. cit. p. 324. 
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A reformulation of this judgement has been expressed by Herdan, 
according to whom the lower the number of syllables and phonemes 
per average word of the language the more efficient is that language, 
» and on that basis, English is definitely superior to German and German 

to Russian. 5) 

The climax of this kind of approach was reached, independently of 
Jespersen, in Basic English. ®) Ogden believed that most of the mean- 
ings commonly proposed and accepted in ordinary communication 

_ could be put across with only 850 words. Special types of discourse 
~ would be allowed small numbers of additional terms. The small num- 
~ ber of words included would put a mimium burden on memory and 
thus hasten the acquisition of the English language by non-native 
“speakers. Although Basic was propagated as a step to non-Basic 
English, a secondary aim (and I am concerned here with this aspect 
only) was undoubtedly a more efficiently organized language on its 
own rights. 

Clearly, this approach merely reverses the first one. Would we con- 
sider Tagalog superior to French because of the latter’s proliferation 
of vowels or Hindi superior to Russian because of the latter’s greater 
dependence on flexion? Are 850 words necessarily more efficient in 
handling the 12,425 differentiable meanings estimated for Basic than 
say 4,000 words? If economy is a criterion, why should Basic reject 
most of the verbs, each of which show an average of over 50 meanings, 
_and prefer nouns, each of which shows an average of a little more than 

12 meanings? 7) Or, turning to Herdan, can we justify a correlation 

between the effort to operate a word and the average number of sylla- 
bles and/or phonemes, if the number of distinctive features and articu- 
_ latory shifts is in inverse proportion to the latter? Since the ratio of 
available formal distinctions to communicated distinctions in mean- 
ing has been given the name “‘redundancy”’, the first approach may 
be said to have set the criterion of value on a high redundancy while 
_ the second approach may be said to have found it in a low redundancy. 
Yet there are good reasons to suppose that human beings communi- 


> 
: 


f- 
5) Herdan, G.: Language as Choice and Chance. Groningen. 1956. p. 190-193. 
_. 8) Ogden, C. K.: Basic English. London. 1940, 
7) Fries, C. C. and A. Aileen Traver: English Word-lists. ACLS. Washington, 


v< 


DC. 1940. p. 81-82. 
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cating with one another in any language require a balance between 
high and low redundancy. §) 

To a great extent, the problem here is one of choosing between 
word-codedness and phrase-codability. Consider the difference be- 
tween “bush” and ‘‘small, leafy tree’. The phrase extends the mean- 
ings of its constituent words and fuses them. The word “‘small’’ does 
not mean here exactly what it means in “small child” or “‘small 
sorrow”. The word “‘leafy’’ does not mean exactly what it means in 
“leafy vegetable’. The word ‘“‘tree’’ does not mean exactly what it 
means in “‘young tree” or “big tree’. The words alter their mean- 
ings by a slight, normally almost imperceptible but in the so-called 
idioms quite striking, extent. We are able to use the phrase only if we 
understand the implied analogy. But as soon as we have replaced the 
phrase by a word, memory takes over from understanding and we are 
no longer distracted by the primary associations of the constituents 
of the phrase. For all we know “‘bush” might now turn out to be a 
basic term capable of defining a ‘‘tree’”’ as a “‘big, not so leafy bush’’. 
Brown and Lenneberg have found from experiments that recognition 
of colours for which the names are given in words is considerably faster 
and more uniform than recognition of colours for which the names are 
given in phrases. 9) So we may suppose that if bushes are considered 
rather important in our peculiar, culturally modified experience, it 
should be useful to have a separate name for the kind. Thus, the ad- 
vantage of a word is that it is more operable, while the advantage 
cf a phrase is that it is more intelligible. And the disadvantage of a 
word is that we have to remember it, while the disadvantage of a 
phrase is that we have to understand it. There are practical limits 
to the exercise of either memory or understanding. Neither should be 
overburdened in comparison to the other. 

If the value of a language is not a semiotic concept, that is, is not 
definable in terms of either abundance or economy of formal distincti- 
ons, we could next ask whether it would be definable in purely seman- 
tic terms. Could we define it in terms of either abundance or economy 


of meanings? We are of course not concerned with the justification 
* 


8) Hockett, C. F.: A Course in Modern Linguistics. New York. 1958. p. 87ff. 
%) Brown, Roger W. and Lenneberg, Eric H.: A Study in Language and 
Cognition. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 49: 454-462 (1954). 
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for these meanings in the real world, but only with the things the 
speakers of a language find it worthwhile to talk about. 

An old yet ever new presumption is that a language is shown to be 
valuable in the measure the meanings of its expressions are each unique, 
strictly indefinable in terms of any of the possible external systems of 
_ description, explication or translation, inexhaustible in and through 
all such attempts. Entire books may be written to delimit and elucidate 
single words and no final judgements passed on them. Consider the 
case of words like “‘logos”’ or ‘‘arete’’, “‘li’’ or ‘‘tao”’, “‘brahman’”’ or 
“rasa’’. Such words are themselves instruments of intelligibility par 
excellence, no longer things to understand but only to understand 
things by. The value of a language would then be found in the number 
and the proportion of this kind of godly words, expressions which 
are images of absolute value, that is, in its “‘majesty”’ or ‘“‘eloquence’’. 

-Aclosely related approach is to be found in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
famous preface. 1) He saw the value of a language as a passing order. 
_ The human mind was always capable of producing something excel- 
lent, however one-sided. Consequently, each language and each stage 
in the history of any language would show an unique, irreplaceable 
value. Granted a specific model of excellence, we could see in and 
across history, approximations towards it and away from it. Hence 
we could speak of progress and degeneration in both space and time, 
though each degeneration would only be the transition to another 
progress. It was also possible to characterize an entire language as a 
whole as relatively more excellent than another. Such a judgement 
would depend on the number and the diversity of the excellences, that 
is, on the concentration of value. 

The approach to counter with is yet another presumption derived 
from the study of the classical languages. According to this approach, 
we should consider a language superior if the meanings of its expres- 
sions are more “‘connectible’’, that is, deducible from one another by 
super-ordination and sub-ordination of elements within a calculus of 
meanings. Such a calculus would be constituted by three lists, one of 
elements, one of formations and one of transformations. It is assumed 
that there is a not unmanageably big number of roots, each an ulti- 
mate element of meaning, there is a set of formations, each of which 


10) Humboldt, Wilhelm von: Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen 
Sprachbaues. 1836. repr. Bonn. 1960. 
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is marked by a definite affix or an order and each of which when con- 
joined with roots would give words of slightly extended and modified 
meanings in regular ways, and there is a set of procedures which would 
change the formations in regular ways. For example, the Sanskrit 
roots ‘kr’, dhr’’ would when combined with the formation “‘kta’, 
produce “‘krta” “‘dhrta’’ and these would then be quite regularly transfor- 
mable into feminine ‘‘krtaa’’, ‘‘dhrtaa’’. Given the meanings of the 
listed items and processes, the meaning of any possible expression 
in Sanskrit could be rigorously deduced. This “‘organization’’, “‘logi- 
cality”, ‘“‘transparence’ or “‘connectibility’” of Sanskrit would be 
taken to demonstrate its superiority over other languages. 

Once the theory has been clearly formulated, the implausibilities 
should not be difficult to notice. Most of the so-called roots in Sanskrit 
are merely postulated for explaining certain given words but are not 
attested to occur in other words. This kind of an ad hoc expansion 
of the calculus is objectionable on two grounds. Firstly, a calculus is not 
operable without a precisely limited and numerically small set of - 
items and processes. A constantly expandable calculus is not a calculus. 
Secondly, these roots are not physical entities that we could accept 
them on the analogy of the unobservable entities of physics. How can 
we have language which nobody has ever spoken, meanings that have 
never been intended or comprehended? The grammarians have laid 
themselves open to the charge of converting methodological fictions 
into metaphysical realities. 

Thus we have been brought to reject any attempt to link the value 
of a language to the number and the proportion of distinctions of 
either forms or meanings. The worth of a language cannot be seen in 
its “wealth” or “‘economy”’ or “‘eloquence”’ or “‘connectibility’’. Instead 
let us try if we can find the criterion of relative value for any language 
in its ability, directly, to enable communication between people of 
the same linguistic community, and, indirectly, to prepare for com- 
munication between people of different linguistic communities. The 
first part of this definition looks like a tautology and the second part 
like a self-contradiction. But the curious logic is in the phenomenon 
itself. ; 

Before we go on, we should be clear about the sense in which a lan- 
guage may be said to exist. And here we knock against the invincible 
fact that no known actual language is served by one, homogeneous, 
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isolated, consistent, stable semiotic system, or is called upon to serve 
one, homogeneous, isolated, consistent, stable semantic system. There 
have been communities for which the languages at least for some time 
did look like having that character. These were tiny, illiterate, emo- 
tionally cohesive communities isolated from others by accidents of 
geography and history. Even so I am rather inclined to treat their 
homogeneity as an optical illusion natural enough for pioneer or dis- 
tant observers. Every language of which we have intensive and ex- 
tensive records, and particularly those with a large number of speak- 
ers, is really a cloud of finely differentiated dialects, some of which 
correlate to rank, some to class, some to age, some to sex, some to 
profession, some to the degrees and kinds of bilingualism. The more 
we study a language at any moment of time, the more numerous and 
subtle become the differentiations and the overlaps and the shifts, 
until it comes to a state of affaires when any competent linguist dis- 
covers that the language he knows best is also the language he knows 
least. 11) All it means is that the identification and distinction of 
structurally definable forms is not a logically adequate basis for 
the identification and distinction of socially recognizable languages. 

Moreover, semantic elements and complexes of elements, in the 
plain sense of things talked about with or without belief or appreci- 
ation, overflow beyond linguistic boundaries. 12) Arapaho Indians may 
talk about atomic bombs, Bengalis about tragedy, Frenchmen about 
Buddhism. Ghosts and atoms, believed in or not, arrows and radar, 
used or not, are talked about in many diverse communities. The 
identification and distinction of culturally definable meanings is also 
not a logically adequate basis for the identification and distinction 
of socially recognizable languages. 

What is required for the identification and distinction of languages 
as such can only be a decision, shared implicitly and informally, but 
habitually and consciously, by a group of people contiguous to one 
another in geography and history, or, in other words, an awareness, 
normally subsidiary and occasionally focal, on the part of a group 
of people that they are one with themselves and different from other 
similar groups of people. Only very small children and aged, unedu- 


11) Ebeling, C. L.: Linguistic Units. Janua Linguarum, no. 12. ’s-Gravenhage. 


1960. p. 43-44. 
12) Weinreich, U.: Languages in Contact. New York. 1953. p. 97. 
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cated adults of low intelligence fail to identify what language they 
are speaking. 13) The why and wherefore of such a decision is an 
enquiry for historians and sociologists. We are only concerned with 
the actuality of such a decision. 

Though indispensable, the decision as such is by no means sufficient 
for the identification and distinction of a language. It gives a purely 
procedural, thoroughly empty definition and has to be given content 
by a series of concrete specifications as regards the semiotic and the 
semantic systems included within its scope. Such approximations, e.g. 
written Czech is distinguished by the use of the chevron, are of the 
nature of clues. They do not define, but they show and elucidate, 
make it evident to the mind and the senses, build toward a concrete 
image. The image may be never theoretically adequate, either pre- 
cisely delimited or perfectly stable. Yet it gives to the language its 
tangible reality. Put in terms of a logic of the cultural sciences a lan- 
guage is a social institution and like all social institutions has to be 
defined jointly by formal, procedural and material, illustrative cri- - 
teria. 

Thus, a language never exists in the same sense that any material 
object or an individual animal exists. It exists only as a sense of di- 
rection in the inclusion and exclusion as well as in the dissociation 
and association of forms and meanings in elaboration of a group deci- 
sion to identify and distinguish itself. In other words, the existence 
of a language is an existential ‘“‘project’’, an intermediary between 
actual practice and ideal norm, half a perceived reality and half a 
shared dream, or simply, a sociological “‘value’’. 

Consequently, the only way in which the value of a language may 
be determined is in its adequacy either in succeeding or in failing to 
be a value. The first we shall term its ‘“‘closure” and the second its © 
“opening”. We shall try to understand how the value of a language 
depends not only on its closure but also on its opening. That is, the 
standardization of a language will necessarily show two logically op- 
posite, yet practically compatible directions of development. 

One aspect of the gain through closure is the cultivation of a uniform 
semiotic system. Inevitably, one succeeds less in pronunciation than 
in orthography, less in vocabulary than in morphology, less in style 


13) Haugen, Einar: Private communication. 
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than in syntax. Yet one does aim for and also achieve quite a measure 
of uniformity. What is significant here is the contour of this kind of 
uniformity. Its legitimate scope is unlimited within the community 
and presumes unanimity. Yet in practice there is always one minority, 
or a few confederated minorities, the actual practice of which is taken 
as the ideal norm for the rest of the people. The standard is that which 
is actually exhibited by the most imitation-worthy section(s) of the 
people. In other words, a standard must have configuration as well 
as demarcation, lead as well as spread. As the spread and the lead 
become increasingly specifiable in uniform semiotic terms, a language 
gains in closure and hence becomes more of a standard, and so more 
valuable. 

The co-ordinates for the development of a standard are obviously 
three in number: space, time and vocation. For a concrete example, 
the spread of Bengali may be defined in space as certain areas in India 
and Pakistan; in time as the centuries beginning with the 14th; in 
vocation as most of the ordinary interests of human life except notable 
gaps in the industrial arts, big business, law, government and science. 
And its lead may be defined in space as Southern-Central Bengal; in 
time as 14th, 16th, mid-19th and mid-20th Centuries; in vocation as 
the humanists, that is, the scholars of Sanskrit, English and French 
fine literature. It should be noted that both the spread and the lead 
may be interrupted and therefore be a hierarchically ordered manifold. 
For example, the several thousand Bengalis of New Delhi form a minor 
spread while those in West Bengal form a major spread. And the lead 
given in the 16th Century is a minor lead while that given in mid-19th 
Century is a major lead. The distribution of semiotic uniformities in 
regard to spread and lead along the three co-ordinates within the total 
identity of the language would be the task of a full scale study of the 
language. 

The other aspect of a gain in closure is the cultivation of intercom- 
munication between different sections of the people through the com- 
monly accepted standard, that is, the mingling of the semantic systems 
within the community through the shared model of speech behaviour 
and the emergence of a mutual legitimization of different organizations 
of meaning. For example, that Bengalis use substandard dialects or 
other standard languages for some communication between them- 
selves inspite of their allegiance to a jointly accepted standard Ben- 
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gali, shows an incomplete closure. Standardization of a language 
implies not only semiotic uniformity but also semantic solidarity. 
Inevitably, one succeeds less in philosophy than in etiquette, less in 
science than in law, less in technology than in esthetics. Yet a soli- 
darity in verbal culture, in the mild sense of a mutual tolerance for or 
acceptance of each other’s formulae, is certainly an object of endeavour. 
The contour of such a solidarity may be studied with attention to the 
spread and the lead along the three co-ordinates of space, time and 
vocation. But here it should be enough to point out increase in seman- 
tic solidarity as a gain in closure and hence in value. 

Gain in opening will mean for us a standardization of the means of 
introducing changes as well as an increased coincidence in dissoci-— 
ations and associations of forms and meanings with those of such 
other languages as are within reach of the speakers of the language 
in question. Both will imply a reduction in the value status of the lan- 
guage. Insofar as a language prepares to change itself or to adapt to 
other languages, it refuses to take itself as an absolute value. Thus ~ 
languages may be graded in terms of their self-limitation through the 
cultivation of regular innovation and assimilation patterns. 

To take the former specification of readyness for novelty or “‘ac- 
commodation”’ first, we shall here agree with Bohuslav Havranek 14) 
that the standardization of a language would imply a regularization 
of the means at its disposal of coining new expressions, that is, a 
standardization of word-derivation, compound-formation and ab- 
breviation procedures. Only, I should like to include also the standard- 
ization of the methods of coining new meanings in the language, that 
is, of an expansion and refinement in the commonly known techniques 
of definition, explanation and exposition. Since semiotic novelty comes 
into the language largely as carrier to semantic novelty and the re- | 
gularity of new formations is a function of the amount of new for- 
mations, a good way to assess accommodation should be to estimate 
the quantity of original knowledge plus popularization of knowledge, 
insofar as these are commonly (within the community) considered to 
be valid, appearing every year in the language. 

As regards assimilation, it is quite clear that no known actual lan- 
guage is adequate in regard to every kind of discussion on every kind 


14) Garvin, Paul L. (ed): A Prague School Reader on Esthetics, Literary 
Structure and Style. Washington, DC. 1958. p. 1-18. 
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of topic. No community is self-sufficient in the supply of themes of 
conversation and most communities follow rather than lead in any 
of the activities of larger interest. Consider the case of a native speaker 
of English. He may not need to learn any other language only as long 
as he does not try to compete or co-operate with others within the 
framework of an international enterprise. If he does, he must learn 
French, German and perhaps also Russian or Spanish for science; 
French, German, Latin and Greek for literature; Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew for religion ; and a truly vast number of languages for business 
and politics. Insofar as the people of a particular linguistic community 
find it necessary to learn other languages, it should be advantageous 
to them if their language matches not only the elements but also the 
formations and the transformations of those other languages. And as 
the rest of the community imitate the actual practice of the bilingual 
lead, such a language contact will results in borrowings of all kinds. 15) 
An extreme case is that of modern Israeli Hebrew, which has assimi- 
lated its phonology to the average Eastern European, and cultivated 
prefixes and suffixes on the model of European languages. 16) But 
even at a lesser extent, the common lexical borrowings from Sanskrit 
into Hindi has certainly made it easier for a speaker of Hindi to learn 
Sanskrit or any of the other languages which have also borrowed 
heavily from Sanskrit. 

Moreover, assimilation may also be of semantic systems to one an- 
other. Consider the enormous variety of records and explications of 
originally non-English semantic systems now available to the average 
educated speaker of English: the work of anthropologists, historians, 
philologists and translators which show old words and affixes in new 
combinations, extending and reclassifying meanings in relationship 
to one another. Indeed, Benjamin Lee Whorf found so much similarity 
between the semantic systems of English, French and German that 
he wanted to speak of a Standard Average European. 1”) This kind of 


15) Haugen, Einar: Bilingualism in the Americas. Alabama. 1956. p. 39-68. 
Weinreich, U.: op. cit. p. 7-62. 

16) Morag, Shelomo: Planned and Unplanned Development in Modern 
Hebrew. Lingua. vol. 8. no. 3 (1959). 

Blanc, Haim: Hebrew in Israel. The Middle East Journal. Autumn 1957. 

17) Whorf, B. L.: Language, Thought and Reality: Selected Writings of ... 
Edited by John B. Carroll. Cambridge, Mass. 1956. 
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a link has been noticed by Troubetzkoy 18) and Becker 19) under the 
name of a “language-association”. Becker distinguished between 
“teacher languages” and “pupil languages”. And among the indefi- 
nitely many teachers that any language inevitably has, one or two 
are usually of overwhelming importance. As, for instance, French and 
Latin have been for English 2%) or English and Sanskrit are for any 
modern Indian language. In the measure as there are other languages 
to be learnt, it should be of value to have the contrasts and the per- 
mutations of meaning already prefigured in one’s own language, and 
the more so if the measure of accommodation in the language is lower 
than and the directions of accommodation different from those in the 
other languages. 

We have to note that the criterion we have been trying to formulate 
here is somewhat more complex than the one proposed by Havranek 
under the name of ‘“‘intellectualization’”’. 21) Havranek meant the 
development of lexical, morphological, syntactic and stylistic uni- 
formities and contrasts for the purpose of science, law, industry and 
‘ philosophy. However, that would presuppose that there are already 
coming into existence a smaller group of people within the community 
who wish to talk to the rest on these topics. In other words, it pre- 
supposes that there are intellectuals, in the sense of men who wish to 
extend the range of things talked about as well as refine the organi- 
zation of the way things are talked about, and these both as inter- 
preter-educators to the rest of the people and as colleague-competi- 
tors to other intellectuals of other communities. From our point of 
view, Havranek has taken the various aspects of closure as well as 
assimilation too much for granted. 

Thus we find the relative value of a language in the extent of its 
achievement in two directions: closure, manifested as semiotic uni- 
formity and semantic solidarity, and: opening, manifested as semiotic 
and semantic accommodation and assimilation. This complex criterion 


18) Troubetzkoy, Nikolai: International Congress of Linguists, Ist, Actes de 
... Leiden. 1928. p. 17f. (proposal 16). 

19) Becker, Henrik: Der Sprachbund. Berlin u. Leipzig. 1948. Unlike Trou- 
betzkoy, Becker discusses only the semantic aspects. 

20) For a description of the way the inadequacies of English were felt at one 
time, Jones, R. F.: The Triumph of the English Language. Stanford. 1953. 

21) Garvin: op. cit. p. 5. 
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seems to be different from what Vilém Mathesius 22) had called “‘flexi- 
ble stability”’ not perhaps in substance but certainly in elaboration. 
The value of a language is accordingly both in the measure of its self- 
establishment and in the measure of its self-transcendence. 


Dept of Linguistics, PunyA SLOKA Ray 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


22) Garvin, Paul L.: The Standard Language Problem. Anthropological 
Linguistics. vol. 1. no. 3. (1959). 
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F. Kaun, Phonétique et grammaire comparatives pour l’en- 
seignement de l’allemand dans les écoles primaires et secondatres 
de langue francaise. Dans Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, 

16, 1958-59, p. 33-90. 

Ce mince travail, d’un auteur connu par sa these sur Le systéme des 
temps de l’indicatif (Genéve 1954), est sorti d’expériences faites dans 
son enseignement a l’université et dans les écoles de Genéve. Le but que 
se propose Kahn y est essentiellement pratique. Le point de vue, 
limitatif, en est celui du maitre chargé d’un enseignement d’allemand 
auprés d’éléves de langue frangaise. L’idée fondamentale semble étre 
d’utiliser pédagogiquement une certaine notion linguistique d’op- 
position. Kahn établit un répertoire des faits de phonétique allemands 
(envisagés dans la perspective active de la “‘prononciation’’) n’ayant 
pas d’équivalent frangais, et des principaux faits grammaticaux 
répondant a la méme définition. Chacun de ces faits est décrit en ]ui- 
méme, et par comparaison ou constraste avec des faits francais. 
Amsterdam P. ZUMTHOR 


Yakov MALKIEL, The Luso-hispanic descendants of ‘‘potio’’, 
(reprinted from Hispanic Studies in Honour of I. Gonzalez 
Llubera, Oxford, 1959, pp. 193-210) ; Toward a reconsideration 
of the Old Spanish imperfect in -ia -1é. (reprinted from Hisp. 
Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, Oct. 1959, Joseph E. Gillet 
Memorial, pp. 435-481); The two sources of the Hispanic 
Suffix -azo, -ago. (Reprinted from Language vol. 35, No. 2, 
April-June 1959, pp. 193-208). 

The first thesis is a perfectly constructed explanation of the origin 
and development of a vastly proliferous lexical family springing from 
the Latin base fotio. Firstly the author has succeeded in clarifying a 
much debated and never sufficiently investigated question, i.e., that 
of the alternation of “‘¢”’ and “‘z” in pocon, pozon. The ¢ is peculiar to 
Galician, Portuguese, ft ea and in general to Castilian ; the z is used 
in Navarro-Aragonese and the Spanish written in healnen characters. 
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Next he treats in particular Spanish ponzofia, Portuguese peconha. 
After discussing the opinions of all his predecessors in this field, he 
arrives at a new classification of indirect descendants of the Latin 
word, which were acted upon by four factors: the dissimilation of the 
protonic velar vowel (po — pe); the insertion of a nasal (po + pon); 
the addition of -a and the transformation of ‘‘n’”’ into “fi”. He doesn’t 
omit one variant and gives special attention to verbal derivatives 
(pongonar, emponzonar, etc.) Three of the mentioned factors influenced 
emponzonar. Professor Malkiel also goes into the question of the gender 
of the direct derivatives of potio. 

In the final analysis this is a very lucid, methodical dissertation that 
solves a widely discussed point. 

The second study is a complete resumé of the theories brought out 
at one time and another of the origin, development, and disappearance 
of the paradigm -ia, -iés, -ié, -iémos, -iédes, -ién of the Castilian 
imperfect. Malkiel finishes by adhering to the theories of Ford and 
Lang (influence of the preterite) although he disagrees with them on 
some minor points. 

The vast knowledge of the writer is astonishing and is based on 
nearly all that has been written on this curious phenomenon, the 
appearance of a paradigm in competition with the original form and of 
its almost total disappearance (it has survived in some conservative 
dialects) before the revival of the older one. Malkiel isolates this 
displacement of the accent from those caused by proclisis (duas > 
dues, mias — mies) and does not mention such worrisome cases as the 
ones occurring in the Auto de los Reyes Magos. Couldn’t two pro- 
nunciations (hiatus and diphthong) have existed side by side in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries? Why doesn’t Professor Malkiel take 
into consideration the idea developed for French by my late teacher, J. J. 
Salverda de Grave (‘Sur une double accentuation des diphtongues en 
francais”, Meded. Kon. Ned. Acad. v. Wetensch. afd. Letterkunde, 
XXVIII, No. 1, Amsterdam, 1928)? Even today one frequently hears 
Spaniards say ‘“‘me habia visto”’ and “‘tiene’’. 

The third dissertation does not offer a flawless solution, but it is the 
result of a historical investigation which covers all the material. It 
treats of Spanish -azo/Portuguese -acgo (of augmentatives and pejor- 
atives) derived from the Latin suffix -aceu and a homonym that 
generally means a blow given with the object designated by the 
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primary word, taken as instrument, or the effect produced by the blow. } 
Special groups are the substantives that designate the place on which 4 
the blow is received (espaldarazo), the word “golpazo” and a small 
number of words which, even as ‘‘nevazo” and “‘frenazo’’, could have 
been derived from a verb or from a substantive. 

Malkiel establishes the existence of semantic, morphologic, and 
phonologic contrasts between the substantives formed from the two 
homonymous suffixes. 

Analysing all the conjectures of the linguists who preceded him, 
he adopts a separate origin for the two homonymous suffixes on basis 
of ample, convincing reasoning. Wiggers and Cornu already suggested 
it. With a large collection of examples Malkiel reaches, if not the 
certainty, at any rate the probability that —azo (blow) originates from 
the Latin suffix -atid. The derivatives are relatively new, as Malkiel has 
not been able to find any examples prior to La Celestina. 

The American professor’s studies are mines from which not only one, 
but several related kinds of precious minerals can be gathered. For the 
present dissertation also puts forth the multiplicity of origin of the 
suffix -acho in Spanish and the complete progeny of -aceus (Latin) in 
all Romance languages. | 
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